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THE LAND OF THE ILIAD. 


By F. Myron Co py. 


As we look around upon | 
our planet it is wonderful to | 


perceive how much enchant- 


ment romance and poetry 
have contributed to fling | 
about certain nooks and cor- 


AB ‘old legends that 
. they re-clothed, 
+ the spell of beau- 


3,:# Newport, 
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ners of it. To one | 
who hastravelled, 
this is evident 
more than to him | 
who has not. As | 
he walks the de- | 
serted wharves of 
Salem and peeps 
into the dusty | 
halls and corri- 
dors of the old | 
colonial houses of | 
he will | 


what Hawthorne | 
and Mrs. Stowe 
F have done. The 


ty that they threw 
¥ around antique 
iy; mansions and de- 


i, 


ay 7 


m bility, so to speak, 


serted streets have | 
a vitality, a tangi- 


that Hildreth, | 
Drake, and Ban- | 
croft, with all | 
their genius and 
utility, do not 
possess. When he 
passes up and 


| peii’”’ 
| 
city. The romance and travels of Bernado del 


| The mountain is the wooded Ida. 
| the ancient Simois and Scamander. 


down ¢he Hudson he will think oftener of sweet 
Katrina von Tassel and her lovers, Ichabod Crane 


| and Brom Bones, and the Dutch legends of New 


Amsterdam than of Revolutionary history and com- 
mercial speculations. Beyond the limits of our own 
country the debt we owe to poesy is still more 
marked. What was Acadie till the muse of Long- 
fellow sang the woes-of Evangeline? The Tweed, 


| the Highlands, and the beautiful lochs of Scotland 


had few attractions for tourists till the magic 


| watid of Scott invested them with the charms of 


poesy and romance. The ‘‘ Last Days of Pom- 


popularized travel from Naples to the buried 


| Carpio and the Cid have made Spain classic 
| ground. 

What has been done by Scott, Hawthorne and 
Bulwer for Scotland, New England and Pompeii, 
Homer has done for that little triangle of land 


| between the Dardanelles and the head of the long 
A torian has done | 


, for New England | marks as the Troad. A line of one hundred and 


gulf over Mytilene, which modern geography 


fifty miles will compass the whole famous terri- 


| tory; but the genius of one man has given it a 
| dignity that has little comparison with its mere 
| geographical size. 
| extent, excepting Palestine and perhaps Attica, 
| has the fame of this triangular-shaped area, and 


No other territory of similar 


no other has its beauty. A mountain, ice-crowned, 
whose snows feed two sluggish streams that mean- 
der through the plain below, sits down very com- 
fortably into this Asian angle, gathering up its 
space with its fingering spurs almost to the sea. 
The rivers are 

The plain is 
that of ‘Troy, the scene of the Iliad. 

For over two thousand years scholars have 
sought traces of that divinely-recorded conflict of 
gods and men upon this narrow strip of shore 
washed by the Aégean and the Hellespont. The 
tumuli of Homer’s buried heroes were landmarks 
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to Greek mariner, Roman legionary, and Crusad- | as a real dynasty. Archzology and legend have 


ing warrior. Alexander the Great and the Apostle | preserved what history has lost. 


The Greeks 


Paul—the man of war and the man of peace—have | warred on the Hellespont, and a mighty kingdom 
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ANCIENT SARDIS. 


trodden the soil, and dreamed under the low, 
solemn skies of prouder conquests than Aga- 
memnon, king of men, ever won. In my school- 
days it was the fashion to regard both Homer and 
the Trojan war as myths. The German works of 
Schlegel and Wolf were paramount at college. 
Yet even they could not ignore altogether the 
deep human reality of the poems. The wrath of 
Achilles and Helen’s beauty were as real to us 
as the later stories of Marie Stuart and the Black 
Douglas; and the tender parting scene of Hector 
and Andromache touched the heart as strongly as 
the separation of those other lovers, Lord Dudley 
and Lady Jane Grey. It was easy enough to say 
there were no Ilium, no war between Greek and 
Trojan; but it was not so easy to discard the 
living, breathing pictures that the blind old bard 
portrayed and sang on these same picturesque, 
voluptuous shores three thousand years ago. 
To-day, thanks to the labor of that indefatigable 
archeologist, Doctor Schliemann, Priam has be- 
come a reality and the Troad historic ground. 
We may fairly set down the dynasty of Dardanus 


| was overthrown. But Homer is hardly to be 

considered in the light of a chronicler. He sang 

indeed of a real transaction and of historic men, 
_ but his verse is colored with all the exaggerations 
| of the poet. The war was undoubtedly protracted, 
| yet it could scarcely have continued ten years; 
| and the gods had as little to do then as now with 
| bloody battles. It is enough to know, however, 
| that the heroes of the Iliad are as real personages 
| as the heroes of the Pentateuch, and that Homer’s 
accurately described landscape is as perfectly de- 
lineated as a modern battle-field. 

Agamemnon and his Greeks reached the plain of 
Troy from Tenedos, but modern visitors can most 
conveniently visit it from the town of the Darda- 
nelles, half-way down the famous street that Helle 
christened with her name. Though some portions 
of the old historic lands grasped by the Turks 
have been rudely penetrated by railways, the vir- 
ginal soil of Priam’s kingdoms is as free from such 
innovations as in the ancient Pelasgian days when 
the thunder of contending chariots lifted the dust 
| of the seacoast. There cannot be said to be any 
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roads deserving of the name; even such a one as 
Eneus fled over carrying his aged father upon his 
shoulders on that long ago fatal night, would be 
an improvement on the mere bridle paths that 
dissect the province to-day. Doing Homer’s land 
in the nineteenth century is an enterprise that has 
little of classic flavor about it, and the skinny 
Asiatic horse that you are obliged to bestride has 
little affinity to those snorting coursers which 
Diomede plundered from Rhesus somewhere near 
the very soil that we are now traversing. 

To compass the whole territory of the Troad 
would require about a week; but the immediate 
landmarks of the 
Homeric battles can 
all be included ina 
summer’s day jour- 
ney. On this bit of 
shore between Mt. 
Ida and the sea, and 
extending downward 
from the foot of the 
Dardanelles fourteen 
miles along the AE- 
gean, were perfor- 
med most of the ex- 
ploits of the heroes 
who gathered here 
some three thousand 
one hundred and 
sixty-three years ago 
in the Mysian sun- 
light. The Sigeum 
promontory, behind 
which the Greeks an- 
chored their fleet, is 
just at the entrance 
of the Hellespont, 
where the Scaman- 
der falls into the 
sea. Scarcely three 
miles distant, upon 
alow ridge extend- 
ing from one of the 
spurs of many-foun- 
tained Ida is His- 
sarlik, or lium No- 
vum, long the con- 
tested site of the royal city of Priam, and which 
the excavations of Dr. Schliemann have demon- 
strated as the correct one beyond a doubt. On 








either side flow the Simois and the Scamander, 
now shallow, sedgy streams, supplied but poorly 
by the icy springs of the famous mountain. The 
whole plain of the seacoast below was the battle- 
ground of the contending armies, crossed a hun- 
dred times by the alternately retreating and ad- 
vancing hosts of Greeks and Trojans. Lofty, 
cloud-wreathed Samothrace, Zeu’s watch-tower 
during those long ten years of siege and sortie, 
looks down upon the spot, as in the poet’s de- 
| scription, over low, intermediate-lying Imbros. 
| Somewhere out that way, between the latter 
island and Tenedos, was the cave under the 
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PLAIN OF THE TROAD. 


| Aigean, from which Poseidon emerged on the 
| twenty-eighth day of the epic to participate in 
the conflict. 
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With a Turkish guide, and mounted on one of | ing sunrise a scene whose natural features must 
those sorry-looking nags that seem indigenous to | often have been gazed upon by the Greek war- 
the region, we left the town of the Dardanelles | riors. In the west Mount Ida was flushed with 
one August morning in the year 1877, and when | radiant light, and the wooded peaks that sheltered 
the flocks of Paris and Ganymede, 
and the secret loves of the Dardan 
and sweet Cythera, wore the same 
glory that they must have worn in 
the old heroic days. Over the Thra- 
cian peninsula at our right the coasts 
of the fair islands sleeping on the 
breast of the A®gean rose in full 
view, while far remoter, full a 
hundred miles across the sparkling 
waves, the high conical peak of 
. Mount Athos stretched out from 
the Grecian mainland, gleaming 
faintly under the sapphire sky. We 
could imagine how longingly looked 
the eyes of the absent Greeks over 
those waters toward their land and 
kindred as the war wore on. The 
splendors of three thousand sunrises 
and sunsets the poor fellows wit- 
nessed upon those dark waves while 
they, unfurloughed and desponding, 
gathered under the banners of their 
chiefs to avenge the wrongs of an 
outraged husband. Long after they 
returned to Greece the most vivid 
images in their memories must have 
been those distant views of Imbros, 
Samothrace and Athos. 

The promontory of Sigeum is cov- 
ered with cultivated farms owned 
by the English residents of the Dar- 
danelles, and on the shore once 
ground into furrows by brazen cha- 
riot wheels and dyed with the blood 
of carnage, we saw the white blos- 
soms of the cotton-plant maturing 
in the summer sun. Only a few 
small fishing-boats recalled the mag- 
nificent vision of the twelve hundred 
brazen-beaked vessels that had once 
| anchored in the harbor, and were 
defended so bravely when the battle 
darkness fell we already had our feet in Homer’s | rolled that way, though when the epic narrative 
land. The night was spent in the Greek village | opened there must have been rotten timbers and 
of Remkeni, overlooking the southern extremity | decayed cordage in many of the royal galleys. 
of the Hellespont. We awoke to see in the morn- | We passed over the entire point of land, and tried 
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hard to fill the Hellespontic harbor with Homer’s 
enumerated myriad of ships, which must have stood 
several lines deep along the limited shore. Down 
almost to the water’s edge extended the fields of 
cotton, and the luxurious crop doubtless derived 
something of its nurture from the blood and bones 
of the brave men who fell in that fourth day of 


the Homeric battles, when the sons of Troy broke | 
through the Grecian wall to be driven back again | 


by the mighty Ajaces. Standing there in the 


Asian sunlight upon this sea corner, it did not | 


require a wide stretch of imagination to fancy 
Achilles sitting dissentient in his tent, pitched 
perhaps upon the very ground my foot then stood 
on, brooding over the loss of the charming Briseis. 

The gigantic tumuli of Homer’s pet hero stand 


not far distant, and grouped about it, girding the | 


field of struggle, are those other everlasting bar- 


riers, the tombs of Ilus, Ajax, and Patroclus. | 


These earth mounds rise up in a conical fashion 
thirty or forty feet above the ground level and 
their age goes back to prehistoric times. With 
the exception of the profanities bestowed upon 
them by the Turks, they have always borne as 
they do now the names of the individuals assigned 
to sepulture in them. Modern investigation has 
fully demonstrated that they were designed for 
burial purposes. In the beginning of the cen- 
tury, M. Choiseul, a Frenchman, exhumed the 
mound of Achilles. Fifteen feet under its sum- 
mit he discovered the charred debris of antique 


funeral rites, and also a bronze vase and a figure | 


| depository. As aouele as sae: some English 
archeologists opened one of the larger mounds, 
which was found to contain on an estimate thirty 
| thousand feet of calcined bones. A single skele- 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


ton of unknown antiquity was discovered in a 
vault underneath the ashes, evidently the remains 
of an exalted personage. ‘The whole vast mass 
was undoubtedly the deposit from an immense 
| funeral pyre, and may possibly have been the work 
of Greeks or Trojans, as recorded by Homer, when 
after the first engagement of the Iliad, the dead on 








both sides were heaped and buried, and a 
mound raised over the slain. 

The mounds suggest the manner of 
their making, and the poet’s description 
of the burial of Patroclus and the forma- 
tion of the warrior’s tomb applies with 
equal exactness to all the tumuli: 

That done, they bid the sepulchre aspire, 

And cast the deep foundations round the pyre: 
High in the midst they heap the swelling bed 
Of rising earth, memorial of the dead. 

The tomb of the redoubtable Ajax is 
’ earth heaped over a vault of solid masonry. 

A half-obstructed passage way at its base 

conducts the visitor into the interior. 
of Athene, which were in a state of good preser-; One enters with difficulty, though the great 
vation. These relics are preserved at the Dar- | | friendly ghost of Telamon never objects to an 
danelles together with some fragments of pottery | intrusion, and one is hardly repaid for the effort. 
procured at a more recent date from the same | The Romans, when they took possession of the 
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Troad, erected a monument on the summit of 
the barrow in honor of the doughty king of 
Salamis; but only its ruins are visible at the 
present day. Round the tumuli of Achilles 
Alexander is said to have run naked when he 
came here in the pagan centuries with ‘‘ Homer’s 
Iliad’’ in his pocket, which he must temporarily 
have laid aside when he performed the rather 


PAUL, THE APOSTLE. 


doubtful feat. We varied the Macedonian’s plan 
by making the circuit soberly on horseback and 
retaining our clothes, after which we threaded 
Choiseul’s old ditch of excavation, and plucked a 
poppy growing over the old warrior’s slumber of 
three thousand years. 

Passing into the heart of the Trojan plain, our 
spirit fired up with the thought of battle, like a 
war charger’s. It is a magnificent place for a 
battle-field. Esdraelon, Waterloo, or Gettysburg 





present no superior features and no better defined 
pictures. There are no hillocks to obstruct the 
view, no ravines for ambuscades; smooth as a 
floor, green with the ‘rank wild grass in some 
places, blooming in others with flowers of deli- 
cately contrasted beauty, it seemed the very place 
for a battle, the convenient and appropriate theatre 
for a scene of wholesale murder. Not far away 
moves a silvery line bisecting the plain ; it is the 
yellow Scamander of Homer, now the modern 
Mendere. ‘The waving willows on its banks are 
descendants of those older ones from whose re- 
cesses the crafty Sinon was pulled forth by the 
Trojan herdsmen to relate his trumped-up story 
of the wooden horse, ‘‘ baneful source of Ilium’s 
woes.’’ Right here perhaps stood the architectu- 
ral monster with its belly full of armed Greeks, 
and around it thronged the wondering Trojans 
with doubting Laocoon and plotting Thymoetes 
at their head. The ‘‘heaven-born Scamander’’ 
hardly looked the stream we dreamed of in those 
far-away hours of boyhood when we scanned the 
sonorous hexameters of the epic bard. It is a 


placid flowing stream enough, with a channel 


that a horse would span with three leaps; but it 
has deep swelling eddies as of old, when it rose 
and joinéd the fray against Achilles and his Myr- 
midons. In the spring time, when its flood is 
swollen by the snow from the maternal bosom of 
Mother Ida, it might possibly perform the epic 
feats ascribed to it; but not otherwise. The 
classic stream and its brother Simois seems in 
fact never to have recovered from the stroke of 
Hephaistas’s and Hero’s animosity, which, if we 
may credit Homer, almost dried up their chan- 
nels. 

On a long, low ridge overlooking the plain 
northward and westward are the exhumed ruins 
of Priam’s capital. It was long a debatable point 
with scholars whether it was here or at a place 
higher up the plain, called Bounarbashi, where 
the site of old Troy was to be looked for. The 
testimony of antiquity favored Hissarlik ; modern 
investigators were in favor of Bounarbashi. Strabo, 
Xerxes and Alexander found, however, a modern 
defender in the German Doctor Schliemann. In 
the summer of 1870 the earnest archeologist began 
his labors, and with intervals of interruptions by 
the jealous Ottoman government, continued them 
till he exhumed the long-buried city of the Ilaid. 
The treasures that he unearthed has convinced the 
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world as to the identification of the ancient city’s 
locality, and as we have remarked, have had their 
influence upon the semi-mythological narrative of 
Homer. The ruins of Priam’s palace have been 
laid bare ; the walls which Poseidon and Appallon 
reared, the streets through which the pious son 
of Aphrodite bore the aged Ancherses from their 
burning home, the Sczean gate where the Trojan 
councillors sat and talked of Spartan Helen’s 
beauty, have all been opened to the gaze of men. 
Precious remains of art, antique pottery, gold and 
silver ornaments, such as may have been worn by 
the domestic Andromache or the ranting Cassan- 
dra, have all been brought to the light, richly 
rewarding the labors of the enthusiastic archzolo- 
Those who would learn more of the won- 
derful discoveries of Dr. Schliemann must read 
his great work, ‘‘ Troy and its Remains.’’ Our 
object is not to discuss these exhumations, 
interesting as that would be; but to deli- 
neate as briefly as possible the geography 
of this. famous land. 

Standing on the excavated site of His- 
sarlik, away from the skeptical west, under 
the Mysian sky, all of Homer’s definitely 
described landscapes sweep in upon the 
vision. Many-fountained Ida, with its long 
range of hills, bounds the horizon on the 
east. The struggling, slugglish stream of 
the Simois, its banks bordered with wild 
roses, and its channel half-filled with reeds, 
flows yonder at your left. It is scarcely 
more than a creek, and its insignificance 
reconciles one to the offence against the 
Homeric nomenclature which the Turks 
have committed in naming the modern 
stream Dumbrek. Westward lies once more 
the vision of the islands in the A%gean, 
Tenedos, behind which the Greek fleet 
lay hid during the last night of the siege, 
rising green out of the sea almost at your 
feet. In front rises out of the plain a lofty 
mound, the work of human hands, which is 
the supposed tomb of Myrinne, about which 
the auxiliary troops and Trojan warriors 
mustered under Hector and A£neus before 
the battles. 

It is singular how this unearthed site meets all 
the requirements of Homer’s locality. All the 


gist. 


picturesque, warlike and domestic details of the | 





he is treading the actual classic soil of the Iliad. 
The “high, wide-paved city’’ looms up before you. 
Priam’s stately courts, the citadel of Troy, the 
doings of Paris and Helen, of Hector and Andro- 
mache, the thronging of the heralds about the gates, 
the going forth of mailed warriors and of flashing 
chariots, the old chiefs of Ilium sitting at the Sczean 
gate, and the white-armed daughter of Olympian 
Zeus among them pointing out with jeweled hands 
the Grecian princes to their admiring gaze, and all 
the memories of the past throng with wonderful 
distinctness upon the mind. You even note the 
fact that Achilles’ feat of dragging dead Hector 
behind his chariot around the doomed city could 
easily be performed. Few traces of the civiliza- 
tion which was destroyed when gods and men 
united to punish a prince for perfidy and lust, re- 
main; but there in the presence of the landmarks 


WV MAS ANAL A 


Toms AT MysIsA. 


he painted, Homer’s pictures have a reality that 
can never be experienced elsewhere. 

The thought, too, comes while you stand above 
siege are recalled with vividness. One feels that | the ruins of the defunct city, overlooking the nar- 
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row Ilian plain, that Priam’s kingdom was after all | 


a very petty affair. 
of those days. 


But so were all the kingdoms 


SITE OF ANCIENT TROY, NEAR BUONARBASHI. 


two hundred years or thereabouts from Joshua’s 
conquest of Canaan ; and the reader will remember 
that nearly one chapter of the book which bears | 
the Jewish leader’s name is occupied in enumerat- 
ing the petty kings who divided Palestine among | 
them. Every walled town had its own incorpo- | 
rated government and its king. The land of | 
Canaan was no larger than Lesser Phrygia, over | 
which the Trojan king seemed to possess a nomi- 
nal supremacy, and the latter’s alliances with the | 
distant countries of Lycia, Cilicia and Greater | 
Phrygia marks him as equal in power at least to | 
the Canaanitish Adonibezek, who fed seventy tri- | 
butary kings at his table; or to the formidable 
Jabin king of Hazor, who made a confederacy 


against Israel. ‘The territorial limits of Ilium 
proper, however, must have been small; but it 


The Trojan war was removed only | was a rich and fertile territory, and there is no 


reason to suppose that its ac- 
tual importance was exaggera- 
ted by the poet. 

With our pockets filled with 
fragments of broken earthen- 
ware picked from the chinks 
of the uncovered walls, which 
our fancy converted into debris 
of the city destroyed by Aga- 
memnon, and several coins that 
must have been contemporary 
with the later Roman city that 
was built upon its ruins, we 
rode forward in the afternoon 
sun to the Turkish village of 
Bounarbashi. Our way lay 
along the course of the Sca- 
mander, whose course we could 
trace at this point far up among 
the defiles of Ida. What me- 
mories of the past cheered us 
as we rode slowly up the banks 
of the ancient stream! Some 
shepherds feeding their flocks 
on the slopes recalled visions 
of Paris and Enone, of An- 
chises and Ganymede, whose 
feet must often have pressed 
those very hillsides. The sur- 
rounding landscapes were beau- 
tiful, flushed with the warm sun- 
light of a summer afternoon. 
The dreamy silence made the 
scenes more impressive. We 
were wandering in a land where, as in that of 
the Lotus Eaters, it seemed always afternoon. 
Lovely flowers and luxuriant grasses were growing 
under our feet. Fertile as the land is to-day, 
needing only the hand of cultivation to bring 
out its richness, we may well believe the stories 
of its ancient profuseness. Upon the level plain 
I was then traversing, on either side of the Sca- 


| mander, were the meadows over which ranged the 


three thousand mares of the opulent Ericthonius, 
Priam’s great grandfather, and an early king of 
Troy. 

The site of Bounarbashi is about eight miles 
from Hissarlik, covering an elevation considerably 
raised above the Trojan plain. How any one 
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could ever imagine this to be. the locality of | an inaccessible height, with its citadel frowning 
Homer’s Ilium is a problem that appears to me | from a steep behind which goats can scarcely 


indissoluble. The location does not meet a single 
requirement of the “Iliad.’’ Four miles in from 
the seashore, and eleven or twelve from the Sigeum 
promontory, if this was indeed the site of Troy, 
we have nothing but contempt for those Greek 
warriors who braved it out for ten years in the 
manner they did, when the least bit of military 
strategy would have suggested the detail of a por- 
tion of their fleet to a station below Tenedos, 
from which rear attacks might have been made 
upon Priam’s capital simultaneously with those 
that were made in front. Of course such a pro- 
ceeding would have destroyed all of Homer’s 
chances for weaving an “Iliad,’’ and consequently 
we should have known nothing about Troy and 


| of the hill. 


| 
| 


obtain footing. 

A city, however, evidently stood here once; a 
large and populous city, too. A few years ago 
the Austrian consul at Constantinople uncovered 
the earth above the supposed Pergamos, disclosing 
a gigantic wall girdling the whole circumference 
The most antiquarian fancy was satis- 
fied with the ancient appearance of the exhumed 
walls, and everybody supposed that the long 
searched-for city of the Trojan kings had been 
found. Dr. Schliemann’s more recent discoveries 
at Hissarlik made the entertainment of such an 
idea preposterous. But what city did stand here? 
It is not easy to answer. The whole of this cor- 
ner of ancient Mysia is strewn with the ruins of 


those demigod warriors who fought pitched bat- | prehistoric cities. Homer could probably have 


tles and made speeches seemingly for a Homeric | told us if he had cared to. 


benefit. 
site of Priam’s city, and I should like to have Dr. 
Smith or any other scholar explain how Achilles 


The constant refer- 


Certainly this could not have been the | ences which the ‘‘ Odyssey’’ contains to matters 


which do not come within range of the “ Iliad,’’ 
fully shows that there was a great mass of floating 


MopERN THYATIRA. 


could possibly have dragged the gallant Trojan, ; Troic legend, of which the poet only wrought up 
who makes a better hero of the ‘Iliad’? than he | so much as suited his own purpose. In the twen- 


does, around the walls of a city pitched upon such | 


tieth book of the ‘Iliad’? Homer makes slight 
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allusion to a city which the Trojans inhabited 
before Ilium was built, ‘‘ city of many-languaged 
men.’’ If I was to venture upon a supposition, I 


tions of the old Greek and Latin poets give to 


| every inch of earth in the Troad something of 


romance. It is all classic ground. 


should say this may possibly have been the ancient | ‘The ruins of the old Greek city of Alexandria 


PHILADELPHIA, NEAR THE TROAD. 


Dardania. Homer’s testimony is that the latter 
city was farther up the Idzan ridge than Ilium, 
which coincides with our assumption. According 
to another tradition, there was more than one 
Ilium, or at least the city was several times re- 
built. It may be possible that Bounarbashi stands 
on the site of one of the older Iliums. That it 
was not Homer’s Troy there are too many evi- 
dences to prove the contrary ; but that it was one 
of the parent cities of this flourishing state. is 
highly probable, though as to which one every 
traveller must decide for himself. 

Whatever city it was it had a splendid and 
commanding location. The Scamander at this 
point comes rushing from a chasm cleft among 
the fir-clad ranges of Ida, and a thousand feet 
below semicircles the precipitous steep on which 
the village stands. The panorama of the ‘‘ heaven- 
born stream’’ tearing its way through the rent 
mountain is striking enough to give some color to 
the Greek fable that Heracles tore Ida asunder 
purposely for the river’s passage-way. The tradi- 





Troas are about two hours drive from Bounarbashi. 
The modern name of Eski-Stamboul has no hint 
of the ancient appellative, and is misleading. 
Unless one is the best of classic scholars, and 
aware of the fact that the old city was a colonia 
with the Jus Jtalicum under the Romans, he will 
be surprised at the wide extent of the ruins. I 
expected to find the few remains of a paltry town, 
instead of which I was greeted by ‘an extent of 
ruins ten miles at least in circuit. Sweeping up 
from the beach of the Aigean over an immense , 
ridge, its site overgrown with wild grass and a 
grove of oaks, the roots of which clasp the fallen 
marbles in their embraces, lie all that is left of 
the great city which Antigonus built and the 
Ceesars embellished. Perhaps the most prominent 
fact connected with its history is the preaching of 
St. Paul. Somewhere about here must be the 
remains of the house where Paul left his cloak 
when he took that memorable voyage across the 
Egean into Macedonia, and also those of the 
other house from whose open windows young 
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Eutychus fell in his sleep and was taken up dead, 
to be afterwards restored to life by the apostle. 
Troas in his day was one of the most important 
cities of the province of Asia. The ancient harbor 
can still be traced in a basin about four hundred 
feet long and two hundred wide. 

Sitting among the broken columns and friezes 
of the ruined city we watched the sunset over the 
fEgean. A trail of ruddy light swept over the 
sea once dotted with the white sails of Greek, 
Trojan and Roman fleets, and finally behind the 
remote Thasos the sun-god sunk to rest. It was a 
staggering thought to think of the million of eyes 
that had watched that picture from the site where 
I then stood. St. Paul and perhaps some of the 
Czsars had seen the same western horizon flushed 
radiantly, and the long waving line of Imbros 
lifting to peaked Samothrace. 

While the short, splendid Levantine twilight 
was thickening around us we hastened up through 








the oak and olive groves that covered the hillside, 
hut of a | 


Yuruk herdsman. The Yuruks are a people who 
have inhabited the Troad from a time long ante- 
rior to the Ottomaa conquest. They are a hardy, 
rude, but hospitable race, and in their physique 


present some admirable specimens of manly beauty. 
The women are not so beautiful, and this infe- 
riority seems to have descended straight down 
from the days of the ‘‘Iliad.’”’ For everybody 
has probably observed that, while in Greece it 
was the women who attracted the love of the 
deities, in Troy it was the men. These people 
subsist by hunting and rude pastoral labor. Their 
habitations are clay-built cabins, shaggy and brush- 
covered, fac-similes of those older huts that clus- 
tered about the woody recesses and the valleys 
at the spurs of Ida, one of which may have shel- 
tered the infant Paris, when, cast out from the 
royal palace, he was protected by the Idan 
shepherd. 

We had journeyed the whole length of the 
Trojan plain, but we had not yet finished Homer’s 
land. The Idzan mountains towered aloft in the 
eastern sky, the fabled haunt of cloud-compelling 
Zeno, its tall dark pines and summery swales 
golden with the legends of Ganymede and the 
sweet shepherd-maid whom Paris deserted for the 


charms of the Spartan queen. The next day at 
early dawn we left the hospitable Yuruk hut, and 
proceeded through the fertile valleys and over the 
wooded hills, with Mount Ida for our destination 
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We were fortunate enough to have another bril- | the tablets of our mind, we followed the course of 
liant day for our journey. Dreamy and solemn the Scamander up among the rough ravines and 
were the skies overhead, the breeze whispered pine groves of Ida. The river must have changed 








since Homer’s day, for 

its true sources are far 

removed from those as- 

cribed to it by the bard. 

= Half-way up the moun- 

= tain side on the west, 

= froma vast cavern known 

among the natives as 

Buyuk- Megara, the clear 

waters gush forth in 

‘mighty volume, a full- 

formed river in. their ear- 

liest start. The cave has 

j never been fully ex- 

| plored, but a more ap- 

| propriate source for the 

| classic river cannot well 

Wwe be imagined than this 

iN QO? 4 magnificent grotto far 

i Whi up among the groves of 
j many-fountained Ida. 

The view down through 

the valley of the Sca- 

mander from this point 

is enchanting. Tennyson 








ture that he draws of it 

in his ** Znone.’’ No 

adornment of fancy is 

THE RAVAGES OF TIME. needed to make the sur- 

rounding glades the per- 

softly among the olive and pine groves, and we | fect ideal scenes which the poet describes. As 

struggled along with our mind in a sort of dream. | if to carry out the perfect reminiscence of the 

As we crossed the Scamander for the first time | ancient pastoral life, shepherds still lead their 

we came upon a scene that carried us back three | woolly, white-hoofed charges through the valleys ; 

thousand years with the rapidity of thought. Some | and once as we rode under the chestnuts and 

Yuruk women, black-eyed and black-haired, lithe, | oaks, the warbling of a reed-fiute playing a 

agile and handsome, with the contrast of scarlet | primitive air seemed to carry us back to the 

and purple jackets against white nether garments, | halcyon days prior to the Trojan war, when the 

whose huts were on the hillside, were performing | daughter of the river-god mourned her cidevant 
their week’s clothes-washing in the channel of the | lover perhaps in these very groves. 

the river. It was almost the exact scene of the Tennyson, taking the license of a poet, makes 

**Tliad,’’ the Troy visible from this place, which could hardly 

Washing-troughs of well-wrought stone have been, as a range of hills shuts out from sight 

Where Trojan dames, ere yet alarmed by Greece, entirely the [lian plain and the valley of the lower 

Washed their fair garments in the days of peace. Scamander. But behind the valley €* topmost 

With Homer’s picture engraved indelibly upon | Gargarus’’ does indeed ‘‘stand up and take the 
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morning.’’ The Turks term the mountain Kaz- | of Constantinople, which are sometimes visible, it 


dagh, or Goose-height, on account of its white 
appearance, which resembles the breast of a goose. 
We were the greater part of a day in reaching its 


summit, which is a level area, broad enough for | 


all the gods of the Olympian mythology to find 
standing-room upon. Its altitude is somewhat 
less than our own Mount Washington—hardly five 
thous:nd feet—but the prospect from it is unsur- 
passed. Homer could not have chosen a more 
favorable place whereon to seat his divinities than 
this peak of topmost Gargarus. A view from it 
takes in all Western Asia Minor and European 
Turkey, and the peninsula of Greece. Although 
thirty miles distant, the plain of Troy appears 
almost directly under the gazer’s feet, and a single 
glance suffices to take in all the incidental local- 
ities of the ‘‘Iliad.’’ Beyond, like a mirror of 
silver, flashed the waters of the A°gean, over which 
Byron passed in his ‘‘ Pilgrimage,’’- stopping to 
hail Ida with a stanza from the sea, and over 
which I had passed in my upward passage from 
Athens only the week before. 


as 
————— 
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is said, from Ida; but we failed to see them. A 
thousand memories of ancient history crowded 
upon the mind as we looked around in the Asian 
sunlight—Alexander at the Granicus, the many- 
nationed host of Xerxes with Libyan chariots and 
Arabian camels and Cappadocian steeds, swarm- 
ing on the plain to the northward, and many a 
pageant of Greek, Roman, and Crusading times, 
which are only memories now. 

Mount Ida is not altogether desolate. Religion 
and hunting combine to revive much of the old 
antique life which has made the famous mountain 
classic ground. Once a year the Yuruk populace 
of the surrounding territory ascend this lofty Gar- 
garian height, and carouse days and nights to- 
gether in honor of the occasion of one of their 
superstitious festivals. Much fierce liquor is con- 
sumed at these times by the thirsty worshippers, 
and the quantity of broken bottles strewn about 
the summit would seem to indicate that Dionysus 


rather than Zeus is the divinity most worshipped 
The Hellespont | 


at present upon the mountain. 
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ORNAMENTATION OF THE HELENIC AGE. 


and Propontis cut the shores of Asia and Europe, 


unchanged through all the centuries since Homer’s | 


day. 


The old gods who sat on the peak and looked 
down upon the perilous. ventures about Ilium 


We gazed keenly to distinguish the towers | might, if they existed, witness to-day scarcely less 
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hazardous exploits performed in the chasing of | to his hut in the valley never to go forth again 
wild boars on the sides of Ida. The mountain, as | when the hunter’s horn peals through the wild- 
in Homer’s day, is ‘‘the mother of wild beasts ;’’ | wood. The pines of Ida are the finest in the 
-——_———_} world. Not even the forests 
: of Scandinavia, which fur- 

nished timber for many a 
viking’s craft in the olden 
time, can produce anything 
‘| to match the colossal classic 
, trunks of this Asiatic clime. 
They rise stupendous and 
straight from the lower ter- 
races, crown the upper cliffs 
with a more than kingly di- 
} adem, and sweep around 
the ravined sides with a 
profusion that would war- 
, rant the building of a thou- 
5 sand navies yet. As we 

\ Sea : went down through the 

p 




















—- —- wooded defiles we could 
EARLY TROJAN URNS AND VASES. net help thinking of the 
wolves and panthers frequent its gloomiest defiles, | days when the Trojan ship-builders laid their 
and multitudinous wild boars literally plow the | impost upon these kingly trunks to provide fleets 
hillsides. Famous sport there is in the autumn | for Paris and Aineus. Many a Greek quinque- 
months, when Frank strangers visit the governor | reme and Roman galley have been constructed 
of Beiramitch on the upper Scaniander. The | from their timber since those older days; but 
promise of a few liras from this “a - 
Turkish potentate tempts out 
nearly all the Yuruk population 
of the Western Troad, and for fe atiniasataiiiiiian t 
a week or two the old moun- : ‘cerns 
tain is transformed from _ its 
loneliness into the most excit- 
ing holiday spot in the world. 
The ringing of muskets, the ~ 
shouts of savage huntsmen, the 1: 
flash of steel weapons, the rush 
of wild boars through the gorges, 
with all the indescribable scream 
and clangor of the occasion, 
lends to the classic mountain 
a picturesqueness that could not 
have been surpassed when the 
royal hunting parties of Laome- 
don’s or Priam’s court took a 
week’s sport among the hills. 
Not without loss of life and limb is this danger- | the Idean summits seldom ring with axe-strokes 
ous pastime pursued. Many a valuable steed is| now. The seats of civilization have moved from 
ripped open by the gleaming long tufts of the | the Tread boundaries, and the dryads and naiads 
boars, and often a poor Yuruk is carried home | rule undisturbed in their present fastnesses. 





EARLY TROJAN URNS AND VASES, 
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Another night passed in the wilderness, another | asa parting salutation to its presiding deity, lifted 
day of wandering under the dreamy skies of | our caps to the mist-covered mountain of the 


Priam’s kingdom, passing along the upper and | 
lower Scamander and traversing the Trojan plain | 
again, and we came out of the ancient land. We | 
looked our last upon the ruins of Homer’s city, | 


gods, and then stepped out of a palace of en- 
chantment into the cold gray light of ordinary 
life, frosty as a polar day. Henceforward the 
land of the ‘‘Iliad’’ was to live only in our 


dipped our fingers in the waves of the Scamander | memories. 
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By A. F. 


XVIII. 

In contemplating the achievements of a great 
mind, we are apt to think they spring, Minerva- 
like, full-grown, into existence. The secret his- 
tory of the masterpieces of literature, in prose and 
in poetry, would reveal many a fact of curious 


interest regarding the immature plans as they | 


originally existed in the minds of their authors, 
the eliminations, and last, but not least, the aid 
from outside sources by way of suggestions, and 
of the very material itself. Indeed, the latter no 
doubt would fill an important volume. <A worthy 
critic, in speaking of the few minds ‘the results 
of whose labors are placed by history and the 
judgment of a daily increasing wisdom high above 
competition,’’ says, ‘‘ They beam upon our world 
like the sun among the stars. . . . We forget that 
the sun, whose regal power we so readily recog- 
nize, is acted upon no less subtilely and surely by 
all inferior influences, that, to climb to any glori- 
ous height, we must have assistance and guides.’’ 
Tacitus had a happy faculty of improving upon 
the productions of others. His brevity of style 
was such that he could reduce a bulky compila- 
tion to less than one-half its dimensions ; and his 
graces as a writer enabled him to weave dates and 
figures into a story that read like romance. But 
Tacitus was a historian ; and to a certain extent it 
was his place, as a historian, to avail himself of 
the researches of others, and to use their material 
at pleasure. A poet, however, is a creator. He 
conceives a design and he executes it. The plan, 
the thought, the language are his. If any of these 
are borrowed, they are stolen, and the reflection 
is on his morals. Design, thought, language are 
borrowed ; and this serves to illustrate the little- 
ness of human greatness, as well as to point out 





BRIDGES. 


the various steps, the aids and the guides by 
which even this greatness is attained. 

The immortal lines of Robert Burns, ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne,’’ are an improvement on a love-song 
of the same title, to be found in a collection of 
Scotch poems printed by James Watson, Edin- 
burgh, 1711. The original has for its theme 
love, while the well-known lines of the latter are 
far more happily dedicated to friendship. The 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress’’ was not originally con- 
ceived by John Bunyan. It was adapted by him 
while in prison from the dreamings of a monk, 
whose manuscript had in some-way fallen into his 
possession. ‘‘ Though we regret to give to another 
than Bunyan,’’ said a writer of note, ‘‘a single 
thrill of the gratitude with which this little book 
inspires us, though we may dread to regard its 
author as a tithe less than the inspired saint we 
have always believed him, still let justice be done 
though the heavens fall; and at the same time 
let him who was a victim of tyranny, both in 
body and soul, have due meed of praise in that he 
saw so clearly, through the gloom of superstition, 
the heavenly light and the narrow path.’’ Though 
Bunyan is not to be considered a plagiarist, inas- 
much as the development of the plan, the detail 
and the doctrine are peculiarly his, yet had it not 
been for the first idea of the dead monk, the im- 
mortal allegory would never have been written. 

These two instances do not seem so important 
when we consider that even Milton is not the 
originator of the world-renowned epic, ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.’’ The discoveries that have been made 
within the last few years establish this beyond 
hope of successful contradiction. As in the case 
of Bunyan, a meed of praise is to be given Milton 
for his labor. The superiority of his mental en- 
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dowments, the breadth of his scholarship, the 
broader sweep of his imagination, and the general 
gifts of nature that render him the greater poet, 
together with the more suitable style of verse, all 
tend to make the adaptation far more worthy than 
the original. 

The discoveries referred to resulted in rescuing 
from obscurity, to which its immaturity as much 
as any of its defects consigned it, a volume of 
rare interest, ‘‘ The Glasse of Time in the First 
and Second Age. Divinely Handled. By Thomas 
Peyton. London, 1620.’’ This was forty years 
before ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ was given to the public. 
Concerning Thomas Peyton, nothing is known 
further than that he here appears as author. The 
encyclopedias of biography do not contain his 
name. ‘*A copy of his book,’’ said a writer in 
the Worth American Review, ‘‘ elaborately bound 
in vellum, ornamented with gold, with coat-of- 
arms, and regal device, illustrated with curious 
cuts and quaintly printed, had been kept in the 
the possession of some English family, and was 
buried in the chest of an illiterate descendant, 
until his recent death created a train of circum- 
stances which in the end placed the book before 
our eyes. We are convinced that the subject is 
worthy of attention and inquiry, and we herewith 
offer the result of our own research and compari- 
son with the immortal poem which it so much re- 
sembles, and which we cannot help believing was 
suggested by it.’’ 

The writer referred to then takes up the narra- 
tive of the two in comparison, showing that each 
begins with human existence, dwelling on the fall 
of man. At this epoch ‘‘ The Glasse of Time’’ 
becomes in a sense a biography of Adam and his 
descendants down to the days of Noah, promising 
at the close a continuation. But the story was 
never resumed, it appears. The poem as a whole 
is crude, the thought being filtered and the sense 
obscured by rhyme ; but it agrees with the view 
of the origin of sin as expressed in ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’’ the agency of Satan, the depravity of the 
race, and the hope of the sinner through redemp- 
tion. The version of Milton enjoys many superi- 
orities over that of Peyton—the character of Satan 
belongs exclusively to it, while it is distinguished 
by a strict adherence to the matter in hand, never 
induced to leave it by an allusion or a simile. 
Again, in every particular where the thought of 
the two is very similar, it is eminently superior. 





The opening of the seventh and ninth books of 
** Paradise Lost,’’ bears a striking resemblance to 
the corresponding part of a book of the ‘‘ Glasse 
of Time.’’ I quote from the latter: 


Urania, sovereign of the muses nine, 
Inspire my thoughts with sacred work divine— 
Come down from Heaven—within my temples rest— 
Inflame my heart and lodge within my breast. 
Grant me the story of this world to sing, 
The “ Glasse of Time” upon the stage to bring— 
Be aye within me, by thy powerful might 
Govern my pen, direct my speech aright— 
Even in the birth and infancy of Time 
To the last age, season my holy rhyme. 
O, lead me on, into my soul infuse 
Divinest work, and still be thou my muse— 
That all the world may wonder and behold 
To see Time pass in ages manifold— 
And that their wonder may produce this end— 
To live in love, their future lives to mend. 
All-powerful God, when both by night and day 
Incessantly my heart to Thee did pray, 
To ease my grief, and, if it were Thy will, 
To send me peace to walk on Sion’s hill, 
That in Thy house, where all Thy saints do meet, 
My soul might sing and offer odors sweet. 
Instead of peace, which I desired in haste, 
Thou send’st me down a lovely virgin chaste, 
Noble Urania, soberly attired, 
Which when I saw, with joy I much admired. 
Finding a friend, a copartner thus to be 
A fit companion in my misery. 
Great God of Heaven, upon my bended knees, 
Before that face which every action sees, 
Let me but know what good I ever wrought, 
That Thou in mercy thus on me hath thought! 
Or have I not offended much Thy will 

* That Thou my heart dos’t with Urania fill? 
Eternal God, what shall I give to Thee 
For Thy great love and favor showed to me? 
If all the world within my power did stand, 
And all therein was sole at my command, 
In thankfulness for all Thy mercies sweet 
I'd all surrender—lay them at Thy feet. 


Let the reader turn to the parts of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost’’ referred to, and read from the line, 
Descend from Heaven, Urania, by that name 
If rightly thou art called, 
to, ‘‘and fit audience find, though few,’’ about 
forty lines in all, and he will find the resem- 
blance. 
To begin at the beginning, Milton sang 
Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
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With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse, that on the sacred top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That Shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 

In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 

Rose out of chaos. 
Peyton begins: 
The author first doth God’s assistance crave 
Throughout the work, that he His help may have. 
The sacred Sabbath, Satan’s envious gall, 
The woman formed, and man’s most dismal fall, 
The tree of life, protected from the brute, 
The tree of knowledge, with her fatal fruit, 
For fear the world should finally be ended 
God’s dearest daughter down in haste descended— 
The flaming sword, the tree of life that guarded, 
The cherubim upon the walls that warded, 
The land of Eden—is described at large, 
Heaven’s judgments just to all men’s future charge. 
There isa similarity in the invocations of the 

two poets. I give Peyton’s first : 

Oh, glorious God, inspirer of my muse, 
Grant that Thy Word my soul may daily use, 
And that what learning painfully it got 
Still from the truth may never swerve a jot— 
That in her spring, beginning, and her bud, 
May sing Thy glory to Thy churches’ good. 


Oh, that my muse might once but rest in peace. 
Then would she sing divinely—never cease— 
But work out truth within her holy rhymes, 
Gliding along, descending to our times; 

And dear Urania, sovereign of my verse, 
Should hear the glory of this world rehearse, 
Unfolding still to God’s immortal glory 

The heavenly sweetness of a sacred story. 


And chiefly Thou, oh Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples th’ upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for Thou knowest; Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like, sat’st brooding on the vast abyss, 

And mad’st it pregnant: what in me is dark 
Illumine; what is low raise and support. 

To the height of this great argument; 

I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men. 


In alluding to the war in heaven, both attribute 
the fall of the angels to pride. They both follow 
them in their frightful descent down to hell. 
Both versions have the devil in superb form to 
tempt Eve in Eden. Even Paradise is similarly 
described. Peyton sings of 

—The treasures of that goodly land, 
The fruitful regions in the same that stand, 
The goodly rivers, and brave mounting hills, 
VoL. XIV.—22 
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Sweet, temperate air on every side that fills 
The downy plains with such a fragrant smell 
As winged Fame unto our ears doth tell— 
The spicy trees, and brave, delightful flowers— 
The dainty walks and gilt, aspiring towers, 
And all things else that man could well desire, 
Or discontent of Nature may require. 
Milton’s description in this, as in every other 
particular, is superior : 
Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view— 
Groves, whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm; 
Others, whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 
If true, bore only, and of delicious taste. 
Betwixt them lawns or level downs, and flocks, 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed. 
Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 
Of some irreguous valley spread her store, 
Flowers of all hue, and, without thorn, the rose. 
Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grapes, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant—meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills dispersed, or in a lake, 
That to the fringed bank, with myrtle crowned, 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 


The following is from Peyton’s address to 


Adam, concluding with an account of the temp- 
tation and the fall: 


As the two lights within the firmament, 

So hath thy God His glory to thee lent— 
Composed thy body exquisite and rare 

That all His works cannot to thee compare. 
Like his own image drawn thy shape divine. 
With curious pencil shadowed forth thy line; 
Within thy nostrils blown His holy breath, 
Impaled thy head with that inspiring wreath 
Which binds thy front, and elevaies thine eyes 
To mount His throne above the lofty skies— 
Summons His angels, in their winged order, 
About thy brows to be a sacred border— 
Gives them in charge to honor this His frame, 
All to admire and wonder at the same. 


Now art thou complete, Adam, all beside 
May not compare to this thy lovely bride, 
Whose radiant tress, in silver rays to wave 
Before thy face, so sweet a choice to have 

Of so divine and admirable mould, 

More daintier far than is the purest gold. 

But now thy God hath perfect made thy state, 
Linked thee in marriage to so choice a mate, 
Himself the Priest which brought her to thy hand, 
And knit the knot that evermore shal] stand, 
Ringed with her virtue, glorious beauty chaste. 
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But Lucifer, that soared above the sky, 

And. thought himself equal to God on high, 
Envies thy fortune and thy glorious birth, 

In being framed but of the basest earth. 
Himself compacted of pestiferous fire, 

Assumes a snake to execute his ire, 

Winds him within that winding, crawling beast, 
And enters first, whereas thy strength was least. 


And watching time when Adam stepped aside, 
Even but a little from his lovely bride, 
To pluck perhaps a nut upon the trees 
Or get a comb among the honey-bees, 
Or some such thing to give his lovely spouse, 


Even just to Eve thou didst thy body rouse 
And question with her mind of much idle prattle. 


Oh, cursed, damned, execrable devil! 

Delighting best in that thing which is evil; 
What made thee now thy baneful speech to blow 
Out of that cankered venomed mouth below, 
That Eve must reach, and in her hand to grapple 
So far a fatal, curst, bewitching apple ; 

And not content thereof herself to eat, 

But reached another as a dainty meat, 

And in her sweet, delightful, loving hands 

Runs to her lord, where all alone he stands. 


After thus partaking of the forbidden fruit the 
The mortification of Adam is 


exposure follows. 
narrated, also his complaint against the woman. 


‘*She gave it to me, and I did eat.’’ At the 
proper place the threefold sentence is pronounced. 
Moses records it in six verses; but the poets in 
their statement of it are inclined to be verbose. 
In two hundred lines or more Peyton repronounces 
the condemnation, first on the serpent, then on 
the woman, and lastly on the man. In all of it 
there are no brilliant passages—nothing but the 
most tedious commonplace, by no means an im- 
provement on the scriptural account. 

The writer already quoted says: ‘‘ We are well 
aware that the lines of Peyton show to much less 
advantage when placed beside the polished verse 
of Milton than when read as an isolated work.’’ 
Nor have we in these extracts given justice to the 
complete poem. We have selected those portions 
which seem to harmonize more fully with Milton. 
Many of the best passages are in the second di- 
vision, which we have scarcely noticed. When 
we pore over the heavy lettering of these yellow 
pages, where, in most cases, the orthography is 
obsolete, and in many instances the words them- 
selves have lost their significance; where occa- 
sional mistakes are corrected with the pen, perhaps 





in the author’s own hand; where every rhetorical 
change is noted in the margin and every source 
of information or allusion honestly referred to; 
where, transported by these associations, we go 
back to that period of English history and Eng- 
lish life, and remember how much the man found 
to contend against, not only in his individual 
experiences but also in the comparatively rude 
state of letters and poverty of books; when, to 
sum up all, we can see so clearly the elaborate de- 
velopment of a long-cherished idea, painfully 
thought out into language, and committed to the 
world with somewhat more than an author’s ambi- 
tion and desire, with a deep appreciation of the 
nobleness of his theme, and a pious wish to pro- 
mote God’s glory—we forget his faults and crudi- 
ties, we admire his thought and expressions, we 
look upon him as a poet in the highest sense—a 
creator. And then when we consider his youth, 
only thirty-one when the work was accomplished, 
as a vignette in the title-page informs us, surely 
this was a good fight in those days, when time 
moved rather after the manner of ‘the cycles of 
far Cathay’’ than of the years of modern Eu- 
rope. 

The vast improvement of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” upon 
its crude, immature original, renders it difficult to 
tell just in how much Milton was benefited by it. 
Still, some idea may be obtained when we con- 
sider how immeasurably below the standard of the 
great poem its companion, ‘‘ Paradise Regained,”’ 
falls. It isa pity Peyton, or some one else, did 
not continue the narrative before Milton’s time, 
that he might have improyed on it likewise. 


XIX. 

Public attention is being turned toward Mor- 
monism of late much more than at any time in 
the past. The execution of Bishop John D. Lee 
for his share in the Mountain Meadow Massacre, 
in establishing the supremacy of national law, 
may be said to have first directed this newly- 
awakened interest. ‘Then lastly there is the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court against 
polygamy, the chief corner-stone of Mormonism. 
The movement against Mormonism has not as yet 
become a political issue, if it is possible where all 
parties would be agreed for it to become such ; but 
the press, the pulpit, and the platform have alike 
been outspoken on the subject, and the masses are 
being reached. The time is certainly not far 
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distant when this foul blot will be erased from 
our national honor. 

The origin of the Mormon Bible is certainly in 
keeping with this monstrous latter-day imposition, 
for which it is in some sense a foundation. It is 
uninspired as a book. What renders the matter 
worse, it is stolen property. The Boston Re- 
corder, in 1839, contained the following expose. 
The Rev. Mr. Stowe, of Holliston, who had come 
in contact with Mormonism in its grossest forms, 
prepared the narrative and secured its publication. 
The account was copied in the M//ennial Har- 
binger, Bethany, Virginia, edited by Alexander 
Campbell, the writer of the concluding note: 


‘THE ORIGIN OF THE Mormon BIBLE. 

‘¢ As this book has excited much attention, and 
has been put by a certain new sect in the place of 
the Sacred Scriptures, I deem it a duty which I 
owe to the public to state what I know touching 
its origin. That its claims to a divine origin are 
wholly unfounded, needs no proof to a mind un- 
perverted by the grossest delusions. That any 
sane person should rank it higher than any other 
merely human composition, is a matter of the 
greatest astonishment ; yet it is received as divine 
by some who dwell in enlightened New England, 
and even by those who have sustained the charac- 
ter of devoted Christians. Learning recently that 
Mormonism has found its way into a church in 
Massachusetts, and has impregnated some of its 
members with its gross delusions, so that excom- 
munication has been necessary, I am determined 
to delay no longer doing what I can to strip the 
mask from this monster of sin, and to lay open 
this pit of abominations. 

‘*Rev. Solomon Spaulding, to whom I was 
united in marriage in early life, was a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, and was distinguished for a 
lively imagination and a great fondness for his- 
tory. At the time of our marriage he resided in 
Cherry Valley, New York. From this place we 
removed to New Salem, Ashtabula County, Ohio, 
sometimes called Conneaut, as it is situated upon 
Conneaut Creek. Shortly after our removal to 
this place his health sunk, and he was laid aside 
from active labors. In the town of New Salem 
there are numerous mounds and forts, supposed 
by many to be the dilapidated dwellings and for- 
tifications of a race now extinct. These ancient 
relics arrest the attention of the new settlers, and 





become objects of research for the curious. Nu- 
merous implements were found, and other articles 
evincing great skill in the arts. Mr. Spaulding 
being an educated man, and passionately fond of 
history, took a lively interest in these develop- 
ments of antiquity ; and in order to beguile the 
hours of retirement and furnish employment for 
his lively imagination, he conceived the idea of 
giving a historical sketch of this long-lost race. 
Their extreme antiquity of course would lead him 
to write in the most ancient style, and as the Old 
Testament is the most ancient book in the world, 
he imitated its style as nearly as possible. His 
sole object in writing this historical romance was 
to amuse himself and his neighbors. This was 
about the year 1812. Hiull’s surrender at Detroit 
occurred near the same time, and I recollect the 
date well from that circumstance. As he pro- 
gressed in the narrative, the neighbors would 
come in from time to time to hear portions read, 
and a great interest in the work was excited among 
them. It claimed to have been written by one of 
the lost nation, and to have been recovered from 
the earth, and assumed the title of ‘Manuscript 
Found.’ The neighbors would often inquire how 
Mr. Spaulding progressed in deciphering the man- 
uscript, and when he had a sufficient portion pre- 
pared he would inform them, and they would 
assemble to hear it read. He was enabled, from 
his acquaintance with the classics and ancient 
history, to introduce many singular names which 
won particular notice from the people, and could 
be easily recognized by them. Mr. Solomon 
Spaulding had a brother, Mr. John Spaulding, 
residing in the place at the time, who was per- 
fectly familiar with this work, and repeatedly 
heard the whole of it read. 

‘‘From New Salem we removed to Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. -Here Mr. Spaulding found an 
acquaintance and friend in the person of Mr. 
Patterson, an editor of a newspaper. He ex- 
hibited his manuscript to Mr. Patterson, who was 
very much pleased with it, and borrowed it for 
perusal. He retained it a long time, and in- 
formed Mr. Spaulding that if he would make out 
a title-page and preface, he would publish it, and 
it might be a source of profit. This Mr. Spauld- 
ing refused to do, for reasons which I cannot now 
state. Sidney Rigdon (one of the leaders and 
founders of the sect), who has figured so largely 
in the history of the Mormons, was at this time 
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connected with the printing-office of Mr. Patter- | more, were he living, than the use which has been 
son, as is well known in that region, and as Rig- | made of his work. The air of antiquity which 
don himself has frequently stated. Here he had | was thrown about the composition doubtless sug- 
awnple opportunity to become acquainted with Mr. | gested the idea of converting it to purposes of 
Spaulding’s manuscript, and to copy it if he chose. | delusion. Thus a historical romance, with the 
It was a matter of notoriety and interest to all | addition of a few pious expressions and extracts 
who were connected with the printing establish- | from the Sacred Scriptures, has been construed 


ment. At length the manuscript was restored to | 
its author, and soon after we removed to Amity, 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, where Mr. 
Spaulding deceased in 1816. The manuscript 
then fell into my hands, and was carefully pre- 
served. It has frequently been examined by my 
daughter, Mrs. McKinstry, of Monson, Massa- 
chusetts, with whom I now reside, and by other 
friends. 

‘* After the ‘Book of Mormon’ came out a copy 
of it was taken to New Salem, the place of Mr. 
Spaulding’s former residence, and the very place 
where the ‘ Manuscript Found’ was written. A | 
woman-preacher appointed a meeting there, and 
in the meeting read and repeated copious extracts 
from the ‘Book of Mormon.’ The historical part 
was immediately recognized by all the older in- 
habitants as the identical work of Mr. Spaulding, 
in which they had been so deeply interested years 
before. Mr. John Spaulding was present, who is 
an eminently pious man, and recognized perfectly 
the work of his brother. He was amazed and 
afflicted that it should have been put to so wicked | 
a purpose. His grief found vent in a flood of 
tears; and he arose on the spot and expressed in 
the meeting his deep sorrow and regret that the 
writings of his sainted brother should be used for 
a purpose so vile and shocking. The excitement 
in New Salem became so great that the inhabitants 
held a meeting, and deputed to Dr. Philastus | 
Hurlbut, one of their number, to repair to this | 
place and to obtain from me the original manu- | 
script of Mr. Spaulding, for the purpose of com- 





into a new Bible and palmed off upon a company 
of poor deluded fanatics as divine. I have given 
the previous brief narration that this work of deep 
deception and wickedness may be searched to the 
foundation and its author exposed to the contempt 
and execration he so justly deserves. 

**MatiILpA Davison. 


**Rev. Solomon Spaulding was the first husband 
of the narrator of the above history. Since his 
decease she has been married to another husband, 
by the name of Davison. She is now residing in 
this place, is a woman of irreproachable character 
and a humble Christian, and her testimony is 
worthy of implicit confidence. 

‘A, Exy, D.D., 

*¢ Pastor Congregational Church, Monson, Mass. 

““D. R. AustTIN, 
** Principal of Monson Academy. 
** Monson, JZass., April 1, 1839. 


‘*Since reading ‘Mormonism Unveiled’ we 
have had but little doubt that Sidney Rigdon is 
the leading conjurer in this diabolical affair, and 
that the widow of Solomon Spaulding, if found, 
could give some authentic and satisfactory infor- 
mation on the subject of the ‘ Book of Mormon,’ 
so far at least as the romance of Mr. Spaulding, 
the real basis of the fraud, was concerned. It 
would seem she has been found in the wife of a 
second husband, Mrs. Davison, and that the whole 
affair is now at length fairly divulged. Much 
pains ought to be taken to send this document 
through the length and breadth of the land, as 


paring it with the Mormon Bible, to satisfy their | the emissaries of Smith, Rigdon and Co., like the 
own minds and to prevent their friends from em- | father of lies, are ever on the alert to beguile 
bracing an error so delusive. This was in 1834. | unstable souls and continually lying in wait to 
Dr. Hurlbut brought with him an introduction ! deceive. The gullibility of the present generation 
and request for the manuscript, signed by Messrs. | has not in the memory of history often been 
Henry Lake, Aaron Wright and others, with all | equaled—never surpassed. A people ignorant of 


of whom I was acquainted, as they were my 
neighbors when I resided in New Salem. 
‘*T am sure nothing could grieve my husband | 


the Bible are always an easy prey to the ministers 
of delusion and error. 


‘* ALEXANDER CAMPBELL.’”’ 
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WIDOWS, FERNS, AND ROMANCE. 


By KeEstAH SHELTON. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘*Wuart possible connection can there be be- 
tween these ?’’ says one. 

Is it sarcasm, meaning to insinuate that those 
who indulge in romance are green, like ferns? 

No, my dears; for if it referred to color, the 


folly might as truthfully be termed gray, as at a | 


certain period ferns become gray; and we have 
all learned that romantic ideas are not confined 
to the green age of youth. 

It was a lovely day in September that a party 
were gathered in the porch of Rose Cottage, dis- 
cussing the feasibility of a trip up the mountain- 
side for ferns and mosses. 

If Hi. Norton could go to-day with them, all 
agreed that it would be charming. Hi. was their 


. . . . | 
favorite guide, and an excursion was readily post- 


poned if there was any hope of having Hi. by 
waiting. 

Our party was composed of James and Hannah, 
John and Maria, pretty, gray-haired Mrs. Bedell 
(a widow whose sorrow had some time ago reached 
the pensive, interesting stage), Dr. Malbone, and 
poor, insignificant I, that in our rambles was 
paired off with Hi. 

Little did I care, for Hi.’s ‘‘talk’’ was far more 
interesting to me than that of my companions; 
such original remarks and ideas of things as he 
treated me to, brimful of natural wit and keen- 
ness! ‘Tt was he that first opened my eyes to the 
fact that Dr. Malbone was infatuated with our 
sweet-faced widow of forty, but neither fat nor 
fair. Surely it was not physical beauty that ren- 
dered her so charming ; yet charming she was to 
all, male or female, young or old. 

James and Maria had each accompanied their 
respective spouses upon their annual trip to escape 
the affliction of hay-fever, that now common pes- 
tilence. 

The afflicted Hannah and John were happy to 
feel that there was one spot at least upon this 
eatth where they might find rest and comfort; 
and their consorts were content that they were 
relieved, though Yankee thrift must have sug- 
gested to them that it was a moneyed pity that 
the hay-fever patients had not been mated—it 


| would have saved half the annual expense. ‘Thus 
| the innocent must suffer—even in their pocket. 

| The doctor was taking his annual vacation of 
| two months, which tells its own tale, that he was 
|a popular New York (4. Y.) surgeon, with an 
| extensive and remunerative practice, who could 
well afford to leave his few summer patients to 
| the poorer doctors. 

| We must tell the whole truth, that the relin- 
| quishment was not as great as seems at first sight, 
| his practice being among the upperest tendom ; 
| during the summer months the best of it might be 
| found at the mountains, among the lakes, in the 
| Canadas, England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
_as well as generally distributed over continental 
| Europe and the Pacific Isles; in fact, for four 
months of the year he would have needed seven- 
leagued boots or a winged steed to have attended 
his then widely-spread practice. 


CHAPTER II. 

THERE was something strange about the first 
meeting between Grace Bedell and Doctor Mal- 
bone, though I must confess that stupid I should 
never have noticed it but for Hi.’s calling my 
attention to it. 

We six, the two wedded couples, the widow 
and myself, had just returned from a sunset picnic 
upon the side of one of the smaller mountains, 
and Hi. had met us at the gate as we returned, to 
learn of our plans for the morrow; at that very 
moment we discovered in the porch with our host 
and hostess the most noble-looking man that ever 
I saw. 

A form neither tall nor slender, short nor stout, 
but thoroughly pleasing to the eye, and a figure 
that inspired confidence at once—one of those few 
forms and faces that one calls to instinctively for 
help, with never a thought of the lack of previous 
acquaintance. 

Our hostess advanced toward us, saying that 
she would introduce us to ‘‘ her annual boarder, 
Dr. Malbone.”’ 

I bowed first, and then stepped backward so that 
I stood beside our guide, Hi. He spoke in a low 
voice, ‘‘ Look at Mrs. Bedell, ma’am.’’ I looked 
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in amazement; the sweet face was convulsed with 
an agonizing expression ; but with a woman’s self- 
control, her features were calm, though pale, before 
the doctor had shaken hands all around. He 
bowed gracefully to Mrs. Bedell, but when he 
raised his head it was he that was embarrassed. 
He had not observed her before, and apparently 
the name was an unknown one to him; but the 
lady herself had certainly at some time been far 
other than a stranger to him. 

The old, old story, loved and parted! The un- 
written history of the world! Could we ‘‘a-bear”’ 
to read, even were one skilled enough to write it? 

Had the doctor and Grace stumbled face to 
face over the tripping graves of buried hopes? 
How the pathway of life is crossed by these 
mounds, and each sees only his own! 


CHAPTER III. 

THE constraint at first noticeable between the 
doctor and Grace, in our free and easy life soon 
disappeared entirely ; whether they found oppor- 
tunity for some mutual explanation, or concluded 
to be friends upon trust, none of us were ever able 
to say; yet they were apparently agreeable friends, 
and that knowledge sufficed us. 

Nothing is more disagreeable for a small party 
than to know that there are two persons present 
that you must forever be planning to prevent com- 
ing in contact lest it destroy all harmony. 

With us now all was sunny; the doctor gal- 
lantly cared for the widow on all our excursions. 
If we geologized, he faithfully chipped and ham- 
mered each rock that struck her fancy; if we 
botanized, his middle-agedness appeared no obsta- 
cle to his clambering up to all sorts of impossible 
heights, or down to dusky depths to assist in 
adding to our list of hard-to-get-at-able plants. 

If piscatorially inclined, he patiently wormed 
her hooks, though it must be acknowledged that 
he did join with the other horrid men in laughing 
at the idea of strong-minded, politically-inclined 
females, requiring one of the sterner sex to stand 
at her elbow to arrange her bait so that she could 
catch her fish. He thought her vaunted inde- 
pendence but an empty boast. 

And then, too, he would say that he should 
either have to bring his ether to soothe the poor 
fish’s agony, as we landed them so awkwardly, or 
else should, to ease his conscience, complain to 
some local Bergh. 





He would laughingly argue against our protest 
that fish were sluggish and non-sensitive, and say 
that woman never had any mercy upon her game. 

‘To-day it was ferns and mosses, and the doctor 
said that he was glad that our spoil to-day was 
inanimate ; for we were so heartless in our pursuit 
of pleasure, it pained him to be a witness of our 
unkindness. 

James facetiously said that if we were heartless, 
there must be thieves around; he had suspected 
Hi. for some time, but he had just begun to think 
that possibly Grace was in some danger. 

I did not see but their mutual blushes were just 
as becoming to them as to younger lovers—for 
lovers they are most certainly now, whatever may 
have been their relation in the youth that is for- 
ever left behind them. 


CHAPTER IV. 

FERNs and mosses well worthy of the name did 
Hi. pilot us to that day. Chenille moss, more 
elegant than all the chenille art ever produced. 

Short, crispy moss; soft, velvety mosses ; lichens 
of all kinds and descriptions, upon trunks of trees 
that looked sound and rich with verdure, but into 
which one would sink untold depths if they ven- 
tured to attempt foothold upon its treacherous 
surface. 

The loveliest of rock ferns upon boulders of 
tons weight, which rested firmly against the side 
of the mountain as if maintaining their position 
by mere force of their rocky will, in opposition 
to the laws of gravitation. 

How daintily we selected from the wealth about 
us, scorning and rejecting more beautiful moss 
and fern than we had ever before seen ! 

But we forgot that; and, now we had an oppor- 
tunity, we were as fastidious as though to the 
‘*manor born.’’ This was not perfect enough ; 
that was rather coarse, and yet all of those dain- 
tier than any we ever saw before; wealth and good 
fortune makes critics of us all. 

Grace outdid us all in fastidious seeking, but 
even she found that one lovely cluster of ferns 
was beyond her power. 

The doctor admiringly watched her persever- 
ance, assisting her until even with his help she 
had to acknowledge she could go no further. 

‘*‘T thought a woman could do anything a man 
could do; how is that? You have failed; I will 
succeed,’’ and he began to clamber toward the 
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coveted cluster; he reached it, waved his hand 
proudly to us, placed one foot upon a fallen trunk 
that was one fairy mound of lichens; as he turned 
triumphantly to return, his foot suddenly sank 
through, and without a moan he lay as still as 
death. How to reach him was the next question. 
Grace for a moment nearly fainted ; then, like a 
woman, was calm and ready for any emergency. 

Hi.’s long experience in the woods was invalu- 
able then. 

Following his advice and with his help the two 
gentlemen at last reached the insensible doctor. 
It was no slight work to bear his still form down 
to us, and even then there was the greater ques- 
tion, how to get him home. 

No carriage could come through the forest to 
us; nothing could be done now but to bear him 
forward until we reached the mountain road, 
when we could send forward for some conveyance. 

A litter must be improvised from the boughs of 
the forest. First, Hi. cut several limbs from the 
supple birch; then took two of the longest, and 
laying them side by side a short distance apart he 
proceeded with the ever-present Yankee jack-knife 
to cut off four short pieces besides. He then 
emptied the contents of his pockets, and so did 
James and John; and never again will I laugh at 
a man’s propensity for putting all sorts of things 
in his pockets. 

What should we have done in this emergency 
without those strings, nails, screws and tacks? 

Then there was wrapping-twine, large cord, 
small cord, and even bits of rope! Sixpennys, 
tenpennys, and various odd sizes; a patent knife 
of John’s proved equal to a small tool-chest; a 
nice piece of granite served grandly for a hammer, 
and soon a good slat-bed was ready for a mattress 
of ‘‘tamarack,’’ spruce and fir boughs; the large 
bags full of moss made an excellent pillow, and 
the doctor was carefully laid upon it, and our sad 
journey toward home was begun ; once the doctor 
murmured something about ‘‘ Grace’s ferns,’’ and 
moved his hands vaguely, as if seeking something. 

Then we noticed for the first time that Grace 
was tenderly caring for the ferns, for which so 
much had been risked. The slender rootlets 
drooped mournfully, as if conscious of all the 
trouble they had indirectly wrought. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE doctor proved no light burden, and the 


| slight help of us three weak women was gratefully 
| accepted in bearing him onward, and none hinted 
that it was unwomanly or indicative of strong- 
mindedness. Our assistance was freely asked and 
given, regardless of our femininity. 

The poor doctor was unconscious of his helpers, 
or he might have apologized for his previous sar- 
casm at our expense. 

At last the road was reached, and Hi. and John 
left us; one to go to the hotel to seek a surgeon, 
the other to get the nearest possible conveyance. 
Dreary was the waiting, but more so after the 
doctor regained consciousness of his sufferings. 

Bravely he exerted himself to learn what was 
the matter, and he assured us that he had only 
injured his knee slightly ; no bones were broken. 
His suffering was intense, and it was small comfort 
to know that the bones were not broken. 

The doctor from the hotel and the mountain 
wagon arrived about the same time. He verified 
Dr. Malbone’s own opinion ; the knee was badly 
sprained, but that was probably the only serious 
part of the accident. 

He chaffed his brother doctor about being borne 
home by the ladies; but to do this he did not 
delay placing him in the wagon, which proved 
sufficiently large for all the party ; and somehow, 
I know not how it was arranged, yet Grace sup- 
ported his head during the homeward drive, and 
despite his extreme pain he carefully held those 
ferns that had cost so much. 

At last we were at home, and Dr. Malbone’s 
knee was properly attended to, but he was told 
that it would need careful nursing for a long time. 

Poor fellow! how a man at his time of life, 
when sick and suffering, must regret that in his 
youth he did not woo and win some fair woman 
to be his bride in sunshine and his nurse and 
waitress in storms ! 


CHAPTER VI. 

Dipn’Tt we miss the doctor and Grace in our 
after excursions? Yes, we certainly did. 

The doctor was assisted down to the sitting- 
room each morning, and somehow it was very 
soon quietly understood that Grace would amuse 
and care for him through the day without our 
assistance. 

It was puzzling that they never seemed dull 
nor stupid when we came back at night. The 
doctor made various ‘‘ forms’’ of twigs for us to 
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fill with chenille moss and growing ferns rooted | 


in their own little velvety beds of Nature’s mak- 
ing; he did say that the work would be an aid in 
keeping off the blues, but there was never any 
apparent danger of being thus afflicted. 

Grace’s dearly-purchased cluster was most dain- 
tily imbedded in the best of chip-dirt, whose 
surface was concealed by short, crisp moss, and 
its edges fringed with the loveliest bits and varie- 
ties of moss imaginable ; carefully she watered it 
each day, and soon we could see that it really was 
growing. Grace had imagined it was for some 
time, but now the delicate fronds were expanding, 
and tiny bits of baby ferns could be seen peeping 
their cunning heads saucily out of the moss, saying 
gently, ‘‘ I’m coming to see what you folks are all 
about.”’ 

The doctor and Grace both seemed to feel that 
that basket and its ferns was something a little 
more choice than any of the others. 

One day they asked us to bring them each day 
curious roots and odd-shaped branches, and the 
doctor began the making of a rustic stand, which | 
was not finished until the last evening of our stay. 
It was a beauty, and the doctor proudly placed | 
the mossy bank of ferns upon it, and told us, in a | 
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matter-of-fact manner, that ‘‘It will adorn our 
library this winter—Grace’s and mine.”’ 

Thus coolly was their engagement announced, 
and we never knew a word of how it happened, 
nor what had been their previous relation to each 
other; perhaps they thought it was nobody’s busi- 
ness. I shouldn’t wonder in the least; some 
folks are just so odd. 

We knew it was no use to ‘act mad’’ because 
our curiosity was not gratified, so we cordially 
congratulated them, and bade them a cheerful 
good-by, promising to attend the wedding at 
Christmas. 

The doctor was not yet quite strong enough to 
return to New York, and Grace was too old to 
feel prudish about staying with him after our de- 
parture. Our kind host and hostess were nice 
fatherly and motherly people, and would properly 
care for the young (?) folks, so we could leave 
them without regret. 

Grace will return to Boston when the doctor’s 
health permits, to prepare for that wedding. 

I have ordered a painting of ferns, mosses and 
autumn leaves for my wedding gift to Grace and 
the doctor. 





CATCHING SUNBEAMS. 


By S. E. 


THE autumn sun with its golden light 

Was making all the world look bright ; 
Cheering the heart of sorrow and care, 
Spreading beauty everywhere ; 

Drying the tears of childhood’s grief, 

To the broken-hearted bringing relief, 
Shining o’er good and evil as well, 

From the hardened in guilt in his gloomy cell 
To the innocent child on its mother’s knee, 
Watching its rays in childish glee 

As they nestle among his golden curls 

And turn his late-shed tears to pearls. 


Reaching out one dimpled hand, 

He tries to catch the shining band ; 

Once, twice, thrice, he tries in vain, 

The sunbeams glide from his hand again, 
And the blue eyes open wide with surprise 
That he cannot keep the wished-for prize ; 
But the childish fancy is soon forgot 

In the purer joy of his happier lot, 

As the young mother smiles with tears of joy 
And clasps to her heart her darling boy. 


Catching sunbeams; ah! little one, 





We smile at thy folly, and yet we must own 


CLOUGH. 


That we who are older, and wiser should be, 

Have oft tried to catch sunbeams vainly, like thee. 
For, when pleasures so fleeting that last but a day 
And glittering treasures that soon will decay 

Cross the path of our life like the sun’s golden beams 
And whisper of gladness like a nymph in our dreams, 
We grasp for the beauty of life’s fading flowers, 

And try to retain it, as if it were ours. 


But as the sun in his beauty sinks soon to his rest 
Through his golden gate in the far-off west, 

And his bright rays follow in rapid flight 
Leaving us alone with the darksome night ; 

So our hopes of honor, and wealth, and fame, 
That shali give to our memory a living name, 

Oft fly from our grasp like a fleeting breath, 

And we are alone with the night of death. 


Let us learn a Jesson from the little one— 

When wishes are thwarted and hopes have flown, 

To trust in our Father’s love and care, 

Rest on God's arms and find comfort there: 

And lay up our treasures where they ne’er will decay, 
Where forever the light of God’s love makes it day ; 
For lasting treasures on earth are not given; 

If you would secure them, then seek them in heaven, 
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LEON MANOR; OR, THE RESOLUTE GHOSTS. 


A STORY OF MARYLAND IN 1725. 
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CHAPTER I1X.—(CONTINUED. ) 
As this last sentence was uttered a circle of pale 
light appeared upon the wall fronting Mr. Burton, 
and in the midst of it was seen the pale face of the 


late Mr. Leon with his eyes bent upon the ex- | 
lawyer and his whole countenance expressing sor- | 


row and mild rebuke. The light which shone 
around this face faintly illuminated Mr. Fortes- 
cue’s bed. The covering was drawn up so as to 
conceal the face of the secretary, and this change 
in the bedclothes accounted for the slight noise 
which had been heard in that direction a few 
minutes before. 
and terror, the owner of Faywood made this 
observation. He was indeed a man of strong 
nerves; few could have borne what he was bear- 
ing, and still, as he did, have avoided becoming 
insensible. 

A low but distinct voice seemed to issue from 


“ Burton,’’ it said, in tones which the listener 


recognized, he thought, as those of the deceased 
Mr. Leon, ‘‘I trusted you in all things. 
therefore certainly as much your duty to attend 
to my interests and my son’s as to yourown. Do 
Charles justice, that Heaven may pardon your 
sins. ‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ Repent 
then of all your sins and'restore the right. Yours 
is too large and firm a soul to be lost to goodness. 
As you are brave in heart and nerve, be also brave 
in spirit ; resist manfully the world’s temptations, 
and be fearless enough to do right. You can live 
at the longest but a few years upon earth. 
your thoughts and your actions then, like the wise 


and brave man that you can be if you will, to | 
making sure that your life in eternity shall not.be | 


unhappy.”’ 

As soon as these words had been spoken, the 
pale face and the light which encircled it at once 
disappeared. Shortly afterward the voice of the 
unseen was again heard. 

‘* Well, man,’’ it said, ‘‘ have you decided for 


Even in the midst of his awe | 


It was | 


Give 


the right or for the wrong? life or death? heaven 
| or hell ?”’ 

‘*T will look over and consider well my accounts 
to-morrow,’’ Burton answered. ‘I will rigidly 
make a just statement, strictly according to the 
simple truth and right of the matter, as you re- 
| quire. But this young man is proud, and will 
not, I am satisfied, accept anything from me asa 
gift. If I should be obliged, in order to induce 
him to receive the estate, to acquaint him with 
the real state of the case, he may ruin my reputa- 

| tion by speaking to others of the business.’’ 

‘*He is not proud,”’ replied the voice; ‘‘he is 
| only of an independent spirit. I know that he is 
| a man of pure honor, and therefore that he will 
| not betray your trust. On the contrary, he will 
| certainly do all that he can to save you from any 
| unnecessary pain that might result from your 


| doing a right and self-sacrificing action in his 
between the slightly-parted but immovable lips of | behalf.” 
the apparition. 


|  ** I should like to know more of the young man’s 
_mind and character,’’ said Burton, ‘‘ before I put 
_myself so entirely in his power. He might con- 
sider it to be his duty to betray me.’’ 
| Try to become intimate with him, then,’’ re- 
plied the voice, ‘‘and begin by inviting him to 
| your house. No spirit will trouble any one in 

this building while he is here.’’ 

‘* He will think it strange in connection with 

my late proposition if I ask him at once to come 
| to see me and by himself,’’ said Burton. ‘I will 
send out invitations for a large party to last for 
| some days, and make it a point to press him and 
Mr. Sumter’s family to come.’’ 

‘« Very well,’’ said the unseen. 
will you appoint?’’ 

‘* This day, or rather to-morrow morning, week,”’ 
replied the owner of Faywood. ‘‘ No shorter time 
will allow all proper preparations to be made.”’ 

‘*So is it arrarfged, then,’’ said the unseen. 
*€ You shall be no more disturbed by me or mine 
until we see the probable result of this party. If 

in the meantime, however, I shall not be satisfied 
with your course, I shall give you warning. Good- 


‘What time 
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night. Sleepsoundly. If your intentions are really 
good, you have no cause to fear aught visible or 
invisible.”’ 

The unseen ceased to speak, and profound silence 
ensued. But Mr. Burton did not find it easy to 
follow the advice given by the owner of the voice 
as to sleeping soundly. It is true that he received 
much comfort from the truce which had been 
agreed upon, and which caused him to hope that 
he should for a considerable period receive no 
annoyance from ghostly visitations. His mind 
continued for a long time to be exercised in con- 
sidering the terms, and the mode of fulfilling 
them, of the contract which had been made. 
The first pale beams of day had entered into 
the chamber before he fell into a troubled slum- 
ber. 
CHAPTER X.—INVITATIONS TO AND PREPARATIONS 

FOR THE FESTIVAL. 

ALL the household at Faywood arose from their 
beds on the morning following Mr. Burton’s truce 
with the ghosts, refreshed in mind and body more 
than had been the case with them for some days. 
None of them except the master of the place had 


been liable to what they had supposed to be spir- 
itual visitations for several nights; and they had 
even begun to think that the idea of the house 


being haunted was a false imagining. The only 
cases of ghost-seeing which bore any appearance 
of being authenticated were those of the ostler 
and the chambermaid ; and all but the two parties 
immediately concerned were becoming convinced 
that in these instances some of the household had 
been mistaken for spirits. Those two parties 
themselves, indeed, were beginning to doubt the 
evidence of their own senses as they listened to 
the arguments of others, and as the images of the 
supposed apparitions grew dimmer and dimmer in 
their memories with the passage of time. 

Mr. Burton had, as the reader is aware, not 
had much sleep in the two nights last past; but 
even he left his couch in much better spirits than 
he had known since his first spiritual visitation. 
The bright sunshine, the charming appearance of 
Nature, and the cheerful faces of his household 
on that beautiful spring morning had their share 
in this state of his mind; but this effect was mainly 
due to his truce with the ghosts, which assured 
him that he would not be disturbed by his myste- 
rious visitants for a weck or more. Still, in the 





depths of his feelings the promise of eventually 
‘giving up’’ Faywood, which he had, to say the 
least, suggested to those visitants, interfered with 
his perfect enjoyment. 

During the morning he informed his wife of 
the grand entertainment, to last through some 
days, which he intended to give to his neighbors 
and other acquaintances. Now, in her heart Mrs. 
Burton was very far indeed from being displeased 
at the anticipation of the preparatory bustle and 
the prospect of social enjoyment held out to her 
afterwards by the party which her husband pro- 
posed. But she considered that she had been 
treated with neglect in not having been consulted 
in the matter, and held it to be her duty to her- 
self, therefore, to find some objections. 

‘* My dear,”’ she said, ‘‘I should enjoy an oc- 
casion of the kind above all things. But what 
are we going to give our guests to eat at this 
season of the year? There are no turkeys now fit 
to eat; spring chickens are not yet large enough, 
and it is too near summer time for oysters.’’ 

‘‘There is but little weight in your objections, 
madam,’’ replied Mr. Burton. ‘* That turkeys 
are not in season I confess; but spring chickens 
are now at what I consider their very best, for 
they are not so good when they are large; and © 
Jack’s Bay has still a plenty of oysters—yes, and 
good ones, too. Then there is corned beef and 
there are hams from our winter stores, and there 
are pigs and lambs, and wild geese and ducks are 
still about ; and, if anything more in the way of 
meat be necessary, I can have a beef butchered. 
Moreover, shad are in season, and other fish are 
abundant in the river.and in Battle Creek. Nor 
can the Faywood kitchen garden be wanting in 
a variety of vegetables.’’ 

‘‘ Well, my dear,’’ replied Mrs. Burton, all her 
objections being overwhelmed by this catalogue 
of things of the edible kind, ‘‘if you are satisfied, 
Iam. We can only do the best we can. I am 
sure that I shall do my best.”’ 

‘«Then, Mrs. Burton,’’ said the owner of Fay- 
wood, ‘‘the party and the time for it being ar- 
ranged, I wish you to accompany me to Patuxent 
Town, that we may personally and together invite 
some families of our friends there to join our social 
gathering on Wednesday next—that is, this day 
week. Your calling in person upon the ladies of 
the different families will be a compliment which 


| will insure their acceptance of our invitation; and 
| 
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when the ladies of a family accept such an invita- 
tion, the gentlemen are bound todo so. Such, 
madam, is the influence of your sex over ours in 
matters of this kind.”’’ 

Mrs. Burton, who was a believer in her hus- 
band’s dignity, and therefore obedient to his 
behests, was quite charmed at this compliment, 
and forgot all her vexation at not having been 
sooner consulted. 

‘¢ Particularly do I desire, my dear,’’ continued 
Mr. Burton—‘‘ my dear’’ being a great conde- 
scension for him—‘‘ that this courtesy should be 
paid to the family of Mr. Sumter, not only be- 
cause he is the most important merchant in the 
town and my agent, but because his book-keeper 
and business confidant is young Charles Leon, the 
son of my old and respected client. Although 
the social position of Charles is not so high as was 
that of his father, yet we must not forget, my 
dear Mrs. Burton, that his family has been, since 
the earliest settlement here, one of the most im- 
portant in the colony. I suppose that you have 
heard the report that this young Leon is engaged 
to be married to Mr. Sumter’s daughter, and in 
fact oldest child, Alice ?”’ 

Mrs. Burton said in reply that she had heard 
the rumor, and that she should take much plea- 
sure in the ride to the village, and in complying 
with her husband’s wishes in the premises. 

Upon this expression of her assent and satisfac- 
tion with the arrangement, three horses were 
ordered to be prepared for the road and brought 
from the stables to the front of the house. On 
one of these horses, a strong but gentle one, the 
page was mounted, with a broad and soft pillion 
behind him. To this pillion Mrs. Burton was 
assisted from the horse-block by her husband ; 
such was the simple mode in which ladies trav- 
elled on horseback in those primitive colonial 
days. Mr. Burton then mounted his own steed, 
a negro groom sprang to the back of the third 
horse, and the party thus arranged proceeded in 
state on their way toward Patuxent Town. 

The village was soon entered, and as the caval- 
cade, considered doubtlessly to be very imposing 
at that time and place, passed along the streets, it 
was followed—at a respectful distance, however, 
for even the children feared to offend so great a 
man as the owner of Faywood—by a mob of 
barefooted little boys and girls; while the grown 
citizens of both sexes peered at the procession 
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from the windows and doors of dwelling-houses, 
work-shops and store-rooms. 

It was but a short time before the three horses 
were drawn up before the front door of Mr. Sum- 
ter’s residence. The negro groom immediately 
dismounted and held his own horse and his mas- 
ter’s, while the latter also dismounted. Mr. Bur- 
ton then assisted his wife to the ground, after 
which the gentleman and lady, accompanied by 
the page, advanced to the house, leaving the 
horses in charge of the negro servant. Mrs. 
Sumter and Alice met them at the door, and they 
were soon after joined by Mr. Sumter and Charles 
Leon from the not distant warehouse. 

There is no need to our story that this visit 
of the owner of Faywood and his wife to Patuxent 
Town should be longer dwelt upon. What has 
been written of it is mainly intended to give to 
the reader an insight into the manners and cus- 
toms of colonial life in Maryland in those primi- 
tive days. The invitations were accepted by all 
in the village to whom they were given. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Burton returned home 
some half-dozen negro boys, mounted on stout 
horses, were sent to carry written invitations to 
the gentry through all the country for many miles 
around. So distant were the residences of some 
of those invited that one or two of the messengers 
did not return to Faywood until the afternoon of 
the next day. Favorable answers came from 
almost every quarter. 

Meanwhile preparations for the approaching 
féte were at once begun at Leon Manor House; 
nor were these preparations entirely concluded 
until toward sunset of the last day preceding that 
on which the festivities were to commence. 


FRIGHT THE FOURTH.—IMITATION 
GHOSTS, 

AT as early an hour as ten o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the important Wednesday the invited guests 
began to arrive at Faywood; and they-continued 
to come until a late hour in the afternoon. All 
of the visitors had travelled on horseback. Horse- 
carts, and even ox-carts too, were driven up before 
the gate of the front yard of the mansion at in- 
tervals throughout the day; these brought trunks 
and chests containing the gala dresses and other 
conveniences of the guests. 

Mr. Burton, in the full enjoyment of the very 
heyday of his dignity and importance, stood in 


CHAPTER XI. 
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the front piazza of his house to receive his visitors. 
For the time he forgot all his fear of the ghosts; 
and his face was covered with smiles of welcome 
at each new arrival. The lady of the house mean- 
while remained in the large double parlor to 
receive the guests as they were ushered by her 
husband into his hospitable door. 

Quite a crowded company sat down to the din- 
ner table at Faywood that day. The dinner in 
those early days was generally taken at twelve 
o’clock; but on this occasion it was postponed 
until one o’clock p.m. After this meal, with all 
the onerous formalities of the times, was concluded 
the ladies, soon followed by the younger gentle- 
men, retired to the parlors; the older gentlemen 
remained at their wine at the dinner table until 
between three and four o’clock. The afternoon 
was passed by the guests in various ways; by the 
elder ladies and gentlemen at cards or in conver- 
sation; by the younger ladies and gentlemen in 
rambles through the grounds and sentimental talk. 

Supper at the early hour of six o’clock called 
all the company together. After this meal violin- 


ists from the colonial capital were introduced; 
and the evening was passed in dancing by the 


younger folks, while the elder people either looked 
on or resumed their games at cards. The parlors 
were given to the card parties; the eating room 
and Mrs. Burton’s sitting room were devoted to 
the performance of quadrilles and contra dances. 
Thus merrily passed the time with all until about 
eleven o’clock, when the music ceased, and the 
hour for retiring to bed had arrived. 

The reader must recollect that, as all the gentry 
in a circuit of many miles around were assembled 
within the walls of Faywood, the mansion was 
very full of guests. The greatest difficulty was to 
furnish all with sleeping accommodations. Some 
few of the more important gentlemen and their 
wives were accommodated with separate rooms; but 
many of the married and all of the single gen- 
tlemen were crowded into one large apartment, 
and many of the married and all of the single 
ladies were placed in another and somewhat larger 
room. 

Into the room occupied solely by gentlemen, 
there entered—at the very moment after the last 
of them had extinguished the light and retired to 
bed—a pale and ghastly-looking figure enveloped 
in a white and flowing dress and bearing before it 
in its left hand a plate from which a blue light was 








blazing. Most of the occupants of the room, 
fatigued with dancing and the otherwise almost 
constant exercise of the past day, were already 
sinking into slumber when this strange figure 
entered the chamber. But all were immediately 
aroused by the violent exclamations of one of the 
young gentlemen—one who was famous for his 
fondness for practical jokes, and who had been 
the last to go to bed. 

‘¢ Gracious heaven !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ here comes 
the famous Faywood ghost. See, gentlemen! It 
is no false report that this place is haunted.” 

At once the attention of all was attracted to- 
ward the ghostly figure by these exclamations. 
Some quickly again enveloped their heads in the 
bedclothes to shut out the unusual and alarming 
sight, while others, more bold, sprang out of their 
beds and gazed at the apparition. Many were the 
mingled expressions of terror and surpise. But the 
young man who had first called the attention of 
the others by his cries, apparently recovering 
courage, thus addressed the seeming spectre in 
the language of Hamlet, accompanying his appeal 
with extravagant gestures and great pomposity of 
voice : 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 

Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou comest in such a questionable shape 

That I will speak to thee. Oh! answer me, 

Let me not burst in ignorance; but tell 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst their cerements? why the sepulchre 

Hath cast thee up again? What may this mean? 

Why makest night hideous, and we fools of Nature 

So horridly to shake our disposition 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls? 

Say, why is this? wherefore? what should we do? 

‘*Nonsense, Peter Dunning,’’ said Charles Leon. 
‘You are always after some new folly, and I know 
that this one is of your getting up. But we are all 
too fatigued to enjoy such pitiful jokes as this.’’ 

But Peter Dunning, as he was called, paying no 
apparent attention to Charles Leon, and staring at 
the apparition with eyes which seemed to be almost 
bursting from their sockets, again addressed it, still 
using the words of the princely Dane: 


Speak! I am bound to hear. 
To which appeal the spectre, in a deep and sol- 


emn voice, replied, extending at the same time its 
right hand toward the person addressed : 
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I am thy father’s spirit; 

Doomed for a certain term to walk the night, 

And for the day condemned to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 

Are burnt and purged away. But that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison house, 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word— 

‘¢Oh, come,’’ interrupted Charles Leon, ‘‘don’t 
bore us, if you please, with that often-quoted pas- 
sage. Gentlemen,’’ he continued, addressing the 
other occupants of the room, ‘‘ this would-be ghost 
is no one but Mrs. Burton’s page, who has covered 
himself with a sheet. He has flax soaked in brandy 
burning before him to make himself look ghost- 
like. This is a very poor jest, Dunning, even for 
you.” 

‘‘ Never mind,’’ replied Peter Dunning, ‘‘ maybe 
you haven’t seen the end of it. ‘And thereby 
hangs a tale.” You see, Mr. Charley Leon, that 
I can quote other plays of Shakspeare as well as 
Hamlet.” 

This was uttered with a mock expression of great 
self-assumption. ‘There was immediately a hearty 
burst of laughter, in which even those who had 
been most timid joined. Some of the young men 


then fell upon the poor ghost ; one took from him 


his plate from the flame in which the candle was 
relighted ; others tore off the sheet in which he 
was enveloped, exyosing him in his full costume 
of page. After this exposure all of the young 
men who could get at the lad so plied him with 
multitudinous tickling from head to foot that he 
alternately roared and shrieked with laughter, 
which was not by any means expressive of en- 
joyment. 

Suddenly, piercing through the boy’s unhappy 
shouts of laughter, shriek upon shriek was heard, 
shrilly and startingly sounding from a chamber 
on the other side of the passage into which the 
gentleman’s room opened. All the gentlemen 
and the page rushed toward the room door. 
Charles Leon was the first to gain it. He im- 
mediately locked the door and retained the key 
in his hand. 

‘** Keep your presence of mind, gefitlemen,’’ he 
said; ‘* those shrieks proceed from ladies, and you 
are in no condition to appear before them. Let 
us first dress as quickly as possible, and then has- 
ten to the help of those who seem to need assist- 
ance. 

This prudent suggestion was at once acted upon. 
In a few moments the garments of all present were 





donned, in a somewhat disorderly manner, it is 
true ; the door was unlocked by young Leon, and 
all the gentlemen rushed one after the other into 
the passage. They saw an elderly negro woman 
trying to open the door of the room from which 
loud and piercing shrieks were still continuously 
issuing, and endeavoring, in a shrill and scream- 
ing voice, to make herself, through the noise, 
heard by those within the chamber before which 
she was standing. 

**Come out er dare, you Kate,’’ she cried. 
‘¢ Gorree-mighty ! de gal will skeer de poor ladies 
right to def.’’ 

By this time Mr. and Mrs. Burton, and several 
of the married gentlemen and ladies to whom 
separate apartments had been assigned, made 
their appearance upon the scene in dresses evi- 
dently hastily assumed. Several negro servants 
brought up the rear. The faces of all expressed 
much alarm. One of the gentlemen, a powerfully 
built, middle-aged man, adyanced to the door of 
the room from which the shrieks still sounded, but 
in feeble tones, expressive of exhaustion. 

‘*Let me have hold of the door, Aunt Dolly,”’ 
said this gentleman to the old negro woman; ‘I 
will soon get it open.’’ 

‘But done go in, Massa Bourne,’’ urged the 
woman addressed. ‘‘ Dis is de ladies’ room. 
But lemme go in; I'll bring dat gal, Kate, out 
er dare. She’s doing all de fus; she’s puttin’ on 
de ghose; maybe she git made er ghose herself 
fore she know it.’’ 

The gentleman spoken to put his strong shoulder 
to the door, and soon lock and bolt gave way before 
his strength. ‘The negro woman, Dolly, imme- 
diately entered the room, but soon came out of it 
dragging after her by the arm a very remarkable 
figure. This figure, like that which had created 
the commotion in the gentlemen’s room, was en- 
veloped in a sheet from the shoulders to the feet ; 
but it was its face which gave the most horror to 
its appearance. ‘This was of a mere dead white- 
ness save a jet-black circle around each eye, and a 
space of the same color around the mouth. An 
ebony-hued ear started out from each side of the 
face under the Dlack wooly hair. 

Every one was startled by this horrid and dis- 
gusting sight, and some of the Jadies shrieked on 
beholding it. Dolly pulled away the sheet from 
this figure with one hand, while, passing her 
other hand roughly downward over the face, she 
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tore off the white mask which was made of dough, 
and Kate, the black chambermaid, stood revealed 
with a look of terror upon her face, and her wide- 
open eyes seeming to be almost starting from her 
head. 

‘‘Dare she is,’’ said Dolly. ‘‘She put on er 
dough face to skeer de ladies; she’s de cause ob 
de whole ob it.’’ 

‘¢’ Deed, massa, ’deed, missee,” exclaimed Kate, 
‘*’twus on’y fur fun. Massa Pete Dunning he did 
it; he gib me ur shillin’ fur do it. He fix Massa 
Jack, de page, fur skeer de genlum, un den he fix 
me fur skeer de ladies. Dat’s all, massa; ’deed 
un ’deed it is.’’ 

‘«T’ll attend to you and Mister Jack presently, 
Miss,’’ said Mr. Burton, sternly. ‘* Tell me first, 
however, how the door of the ladies’ room came 
to be locked.” 

“Miss Alee Sumter locked it, massa,’’ answered 
Kate, ‘* when de ladies ’gun tur scream, for keep 
de genlum from comin’ inter de room.” 

At this moment Alice and two other young ladies, 
who had to some extent preserved their presence of 
mind, entered the passage fully dressed. They 
said that several ladies had fainted and needed 
assistance. Upon this information being received, 
Mrs. Burton sent two of the negro girls, who were 
among the servants that thronged the passage way 
in the rear of the white folks, to bring restoratives. 
Then the mistress of the house, accompanied by 
all the ladies present, went into the room. The 
excitement there had much abated; and under 
the gentle ministrations of the older ladies, those 
who had fainted were soon restored ; and the fears 
of all being quieted by a full explanation of the 
cause of terror, they were shortly again in a frame 
of mind to return to their couches. Before they 
fell asleep, however, many a jest was passed and 
many a laugh enjoyed over the recalled incidents 
of the late scare. . 

In the meanwhile Mr. Burton continued in the 
passage his investigation into the causes and par- 
ticulars of the disturbance. 

‘‘How did you learn,” he asked of Dolly, 
‘* before you drew Kate out of the room just now, 
that she was concerned in this foolish and unfeel- 
ing affair ?’’ 

‘*Massa Pete Dunning un Massa Jack,’’ an- 


swered Dolly, ‘come inter de kitchen, massa, jes 
when all de white folks was gwine tur bed, un 
dey took Kate out inter de yard; un den, arter 





er while, Massa Jack come back un ax me fut 
some flour un some flax. I gib um tew him coz I 
didden ’spec’ nuttin den; but soon asI hear de 
screamin’, as I was er gwine up ter de garret tur 
go tur bed, I knowed what it all meant.’’ 

As soon as Dolly had finished her statement, 
Mr. Burton turned towards the accused young 
gentleman. 

‘*Ts this true, Mr. Dunning ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Yes, sir,’? was the prompt answer; ‘‘ every 
word of it, I believe.’’ 

‘Mr. Dunning,” said Mr. Burton, in pompously 
severe tones, ‘‘I am astonished, I am amazed, sir, 
that you should play so cruel a trick as this upon 
the tender and timid sex, sir. I did not dream, 
Mr. Dunning, that you were capable of it, sir.’’ 

‘* Bless my life, Mr. Burton,’’ replied Dunning, 
‘who could think that there was any harm ina 
joke. Where so many of us are together there 
ought to be as much fun as we can make. Be- 
sides, the jests that Jack and myself played are so 
common that we thought that everybody who saw 
him and the negro girl in their regimentals’’ (at 
this word he looked around for a laugh, or a smile 
at least, but neither showed itself) ‘‘ would know 
what it all meant, and only have a good laugh.”’ 

‘‘It seems, however,’’ remarked Mr. Burton, 
‘‘that the fun, such as it was, was confined en- 
tirely to you and Jack.’’ 

««*Twasn’t my fault,’’ replied Dunning, “if 
nobody else could see into the joke.’’ 

‘*I hope, Mr. Dunning,’’ said Mr. Burton, 
**that no more tricks of this kind will be played 
within the walls of Faywood, sir. Consider, 
young gentleman, that we all need sleep after a 
day of excitement. I hope that during the past 
day we have all had enough of what you call fun, 
more properly, however, enjoyment, I think, not 
to require that our needful rest should be disturbed 
by such fun as this.’’ 

He looked around upon the guests as he spoke, 
as if for confirmation of his words. Several of 
them immediately declared that they had never 
passed a pleasanter day, and all the others by their 
looks yielded assent to the assertion. 

After a long and severe lecture had been admin- 
istered by Mr. Burton to the page and chamber- 
maid, before the conclusion of which the mistress 
of the house and the marvied ladies who had ac- 
companied her to the ladies’ apartment had re- 
turned to the passage and reported that everything 
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was again quiet, the company once more separated | 
and returned to their sleeping rooms. Jack and 
Peter, however, as they parted exchanged sly looks 
of glee. It was evident that they were not suffer- 
ing much from the rebuke which they had re- 
ceived. 


CHAPTER XII. MR. BURTON CONTEMPLATES BREAK- | 
ING HIS PROMISE.—FRIGHT THE FIFTH.—A DELI- 
CATE HINT FROM THE GHOSTS. 
NoTWITHSTANDING the fact that Mr. Burton had | 

expressed so much displeasure at the tricks which 

had been invented and put so thoroughly into 
practice by Peter Dunning, yet their successful 
accomplishment had in reality afforded a great | 
relief to his mind. For the reader must be in- 
formed that he had also learned the particulars of | 
the alarm in the gentlemen’s room; these had | 
been related to him by Charles Leon before they | 
parted in the passage. 

Mr. Burton reflected that a roomful of ladies 
and another roomful of gentlemen had _ been 
thrown into a state of great terror, in one case by 
a mask made of dough and in another case by the 
ghastly effect produced upon the human counte- 
nance by light shining upon it from the blue flame 
of burning brandy, aided in each instance merely 
by a white sheet. If such an effect had been pro- 
duced where so many were present to strengthen 
the nerves of each other, it was no shame to his 
manhood that he had been ajarmed by exhibi- 
tions much more mysterious and terrible. 

In connection with this suggestion it occurred 
to his mind that—since in all probability these 
incidents, had they been left unexplained, would 
have been remembered afterward by some of even 
the most intelligent of the ladies and gentlemen | 
who had witnessed them as supernatural events— | 
might not the singular things which he had expe- 
rienced have also been but successful devices of 
some ingenious mind, and which by one well ac- 
quainted with the resources of science might easily 
be explained on natural grounds? In this con- 
nection he recalled to his mind what his secretary 
had said in regard to the matter on the night of 
his first remarkable visitation ; and he had great 
respect for the intelligence and knowledge of 
Albert Fortescue. 

In fact, Mr. Burton, while preparations were | 
being made for the festival, had been looking 
over his accounts. Inspired then by a whole- 





some terror of the apparently supernatural events 


| which had occurred to him, and by a fear of their 
| return if he did not fulfiH in spirit as well as letter 


his promise to his mysterious visitors, he had been 
guided in his investigations by a genuine desire to 
arrive at, not the seeming, but the real truth. 
Controlled by this spirit, notwithstanding the 
garbled condition of his records of the business 


| transactions between the late Mr. Leon and him- 
| self, he arrived at the conclusion—whose justice 


and truth he could not deny to himself—that the 
estate of Faywood, and all the lands, servants, 


| furniture, cattle, and other appurtenances belong- 


ing to it, had in reality cost him but three or four 
thousand pounds. The different stock which had 


| been held by Mr. Leon, and the funds produced 


by the sale of real and personal property which 
had been owned by that gentleman other than 
Leon Manor and its appurtenances before men- 
tioned, had amounted to a sum which lacked but 
the amount named of being sufficient to pay all 
the just claims of others as well as of Mr. Burton 
himself against the estate of the late owner of Fay- 
wood. Of right therefore Leon Manor and every- 
| thing belonging to it should be the property of 
_ Charles Leon on his paying to its present pos- 
| sessor a few thousand pounds. 
| At the time when Mr. Burton had been making 
| this rigid examination of his accounts, his great 
_ desire had been to devise some plan by which he 
| might make to Charles Leon a restitution of his 
just rights without compromising his own stand- 
ing in the community, and at the same time 
without offending the sensitiveness and honorable 


| 
| 
| 


| independence of character of that young gentle- 
| man. 


The position which he had filled during 


| the past day, however, a position which he con- 
| sidered to be a very grand and dignified one, as 


host to so many high-bred and distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen, had caused him—to use a common 
but expressive phrase—to ‘‘rue the bargain’’ which 
he had made with the ghosts; and now he was 
very anxious to persuade himself that those to 
whom he had pledged himself were no ghosts at 
all, but that there was an effort to make him the 
victim of a well-devised and well-executed plan 
laid out by a head better instructed than his own 


| in the natural sciences. 


But who could it be who was thus striving to 
force him to become instrumental in depriving 
himself of so much of his possessions? ‘The only 
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person to be benefited by the result aimed at was 
the son of his late patron; Charles Leon, then, 
must be the moving cause of all his late annoy- 
ances. But was Charles Leon so profoundly 
skilled in the natural sciences as to be able to 
produce such wonderful results—results beyond 
any, so far as Mr. Burton had learned, that had 
ever been produced before? He had never been 
informed from any source that the young man 
had ever engaged in occult studies; but, he re- 
flected, Charles had been educated in the first 
schools of the mother country, and what know- 
ledge might he not have acquired while there ? 

Yet how did Charles Leon gain access to the 
inner apartments of Faywood at all hours of the 
night? If that young man had really been the 
cause of his late distressing annoyances, he must 
have an instrument or instruments within the 
house itself; and who could that person or those 
persons be? He thought of Albert Fortescue and 
the page. But Mr. Fortescue had tried to remove 
from his mind the impression which he had then 
entertained that the marvelous incidents which 
had so alarmed him were due to supernatural 
causes; as to the page, Mr. Burton considered 
that lad to be of a temperament too wild and ex- 
citable to be trusted in such a scheme, even ‘had 
he the mental capacity to assist in it, which was 
doubtful. 

While these reflections were passing through 
the mind of the master of Faywood, the manly 
and honest face of young Leon would frequently 
rise before his mental vision, as if to rebuke him 
for thinking even for a moment that the son of his 
late patron could be capable of using such means 
to recover his patrimony. Mr. Burton could not 
avoid recalling also the lofty independence and 
high-toned language with which the young man 
had declined what he had himself considered to 
be at the time when they were made, his own 
liberal offers. But the ex-lawyer persistently 
turned from both the image and the remembrance, 
determined to force himself to believe that he was 
the party who was being imposed upon and de- 
ceived. 

The train of thoughts which had occupied the 
attention of Mr. Burton for more than an hour 
succeeding his return to bed, after the alarm 
which had been caused by Peter Dunning’s tricks 
had been quieted, again took possession of his | 
mind on his awakening the next morning. The | 





bright sunshine, the pure, pleasant and bracing 
atmosphere of May, the cheerful sounds in and 
about the house, and, more than all, the con- 
sciousness that he was again about to enjoy his, 
in his own conception, lofty position in all its 
fullness, strengthened him in his partly-formed 
resolve to brave those whom he was determined 
to consider as merely his enemies, and not as 
spiritual warners, and to hold on to all of his 
possessions, whether justice should be wronged or 
not by his so doing. 

It is evident that Mr. Burton’s latter state was 
worse than his first. Formerly, he had succeeded 
in quieting his conscience by the assumed theory 
of ethics as applied to his case: that by his own 
ingenuity he had caused his statement of accounts 
between himself and the late Mr. Leon’s estate to 
bear a perfectly legal appearance, therefore he was 
entirely justified in taking advantage of the condi- 
tion of things as presented by the only existing 
record of those accounts; and as he was legally, 
so he was justly entitled to Leon Manor. Now, 
he entertained no doubt whatever that he was act- 
ing dishonestly in retaining possession of property 
which he knew was not his own. 

At breakfast Mr. Burton excused himself for 
leaving his guests for a short time, and requested 
his secretary to accompany him to the library. 
On entering that apartment he called the atten- 
tion of his companion to a large account book 
which was lying open on a table. 

‘*Do me the favor, Mr. Fortescue,’’ he said, 
very politely, ‘* to look over these accounts, show- 
ing the business transactions between the late Mr. 
Leon and myself; and after having done so, oblige 
me by giving me your candid opinion as to whether 
or not there is any error, or even seeming inac- 
curacy in them. You need not trouble yourself 
by examining all the separate entries, although 
you may do so if you choose. I only wish you to 
investigate the statement toward the close of the 
book, which is copied from my report to the court 
of the condition of the estate. Where there is 
anything in this statement which shall seem doubt- 
ful to you, you can refer to the original entry in 
the book for explanation.”’ 

The secretary of course promised compliance, 
and Mr. Burton left him alone in the library. 
Mr. Fortescue immediately commenced poring 
over the account book. Some hours passed in 
this occupation. ‘Toward the close of his investi- 
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gation there was an entry which he could not | deavoring to arrive at a just view of the condition 
readily decipher. He carried the book to a/| of his accounts with the Leon estate. The ex- 
window for the purpose of throwing more light | lawyer had either forgotten them, or, as they 
upon the subject, and was thus enabled to satisfy | contained figures only, had supposed that they 
himself as to what the entry meant. When he | were not capable of conveying information to any 
returned to the table he found some pieces of | one but himself. The secretary had a clue to 
paper lying upon that part of it where the open | their meaning, however, derived partly from pre- 
book had been spread. They were covered with | vious conversations with Mr. Burton, and partly 
the notes which Mr. Burton had made while en- | from the account book before him. 


CHINATOWN. 
By JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD. 


THERE were five of us, and we went to the city | rather crowded, as it was not high in the ceiling, 
hall im corpore to ask the loan of a policeman for | and there was barely space for all six of us to 
half a day to show us the sights and protect us | stand in; but the police-captain smiled with pity 
from the dangers of Chinatown. ‘The officer we | on our ignorance, and prophesied that we would 
secured was peculiarly well-fitted to act as guide | change our views on crowded rooms before we 
and protector. Chinatown had been his regular | left Chinatown. After playfully jerking at the 
‘‘beat’”’ for eight years, and the San Francisco | long cue of one or two Chinamen that he could 
Chinaman is not apt to slight ‘‘one in authority.” | reach without trouble, he remarked that these 


Of the members of our party, Mr. Hatch was in | were all thieves, white men as well as Chinamen, 
person broad-shouldered, though not very tall; | who did their stealing at night, and came here to 
his daughter, a slender little fairy; her ‘‘ Cousin | sleep in the daytime. 


Not a word of remonstrance 
neither slim nor heavy ; the Baron very | was heard from the prostrate figures against the 
tall, and myself head and shoulders above Miss | freedom with which their pig-tails and their good 
Hatch’s stature. Our police-captain, as I dis- | names were handled, and we left the bad-smell- 
covered later, possessed the much-to-be-envied | ing room only to encounter worse smells outside. 
faculty of making himself tall or short, spare- | Every house in the Chinese quarter seems to con- 
built or wide of girth, just as circumstances ‘tain either a restaurant, or a green-grocery and 
seemed to require. market-stall combined, and the odors we encount- 
The first Chinese retreat to which we repaired | ered from stale fish, shark’s liver, decayed vege- 
lay on Jackson street, and might be termed a sort | tables, and over-ripe pork-steaks, is beyond all 
of passive purgatory—a place which is merely | description. It cannot be imagined, and must 
dark, cold, cheerless, without any of the active | be personally experienced to be fully understood. 
principles of the dread place of punishment, such | We dived into the basement of a house adjoin- 
as we encountered later. In the midst of the | ing, which basement contained a barber-shop, a 
damp court-yard was a square enclosure in which | restaurant, a pawnbroker’s shop, an opium den, 
panted a consumptive engine, whose never-ending | and a lodging-house. This was rather a respecta- 
task it was to pump up water from the artesian | ble place, our captain said, but not so ‘‘ high-toned” 
well for the use of the celestial inmates of the | as some we should see later. In the barber-shop 
large dilapidated dwelling. As this quarter of | sat two or three demure-looking Mongolians with 
the city is wholly and indisputably given up to | freshly-shaven pates and newly-braided cues, while 
the Chinese, we were somewhat surprised to find | at the round table in the restaurant, about three 
in a room which the captain unceremoniously | feet away, sat an enormously fat Chinaman busy 
entered, a white man asleep with a dozen or two | with his rice and meat. 
Chinamen in the narrow bunks which ran around ‘*Hello, John!’’ the captain addressed him ; 


the walls of the apartment. We thought the room | ‘‘ let the ladies see you use your chopsticks.” 
VoL. XIV.—23 
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‘« All light,’’ he answered, laughing all over his 


broad, shining face; ‘‘me eat licee with chop- 
sticks ;’’ and forthwith he flung the ‘‘licee’’ into 
his capacious maw with such rapidity that his 
cheeks were filled up and stood out like the 
pouch of a hamster who has been depredating 
on the nearest corn-crib, and we moved on for 
fear he should choke eating rice for our enter- 
tainment. Naturally we had the curiosity to in- 
spect the cooking department, a couple of feet 
distant, and consisting of a common little porta- 
ble brazier, such as are used to heat flat-irons on 
for ironing. The raw material which we saw 
would never have been recognized in the dainty 
little chef-d’auvres of the cook’s art we were 
shown in a separate division, having a little the 
air of a confectioner’s shop. The raw material, 
so far as we could see with our inexperienced eyes, 
consisted of the sprouts growing out of potato-eyes, 
pig’s (or dog’s) ears pickled, and green leeks. 
(Now, I don’t want to say anything mean against 
the Chinese; but I do believe that the funny little 
things we saw at the bottom of a deep earthen jar 
were rat’s-tails skinned). The articles manufac- 
tured came out as tempting morsels, square, round, 
diamond-shaped, octagonal, all covered with coat- 
ing and icing in gay colors, and so tastefully laid 
out that had we seen them at a confectioner’s on 
Market or Kearny street, we could not have re- 
sisted the wish to devour them. I am willing to 
believe that other ingredients beside those men- 
tioned went inte the mixture that made up these 
dishes ; but where they kept them I don’t know ; 
there was neither larder nor store-room to be 
seen. 

Our appetites having been appeased by looking 
at these delicacies, we advanced five steps and 
stood on the pawnbroker’s premises. Advanced 
is hardly the word touse. The front of the pawn- 
shop consisting of a high barricade or counter, 
which we could not leap, we were compelled to 
squeeze ourselves through a narrow lane, formed 
by the partition wall of the lodging-house on one 
side, and the boards that formed the enclosure of 
the pawnbroker’s on the other. Where this en- 
closure terminated there was a drop of several feet 
in the basement floor ; and to avoid stepping down 
into unknown abysses, we clung firmly to the cor- 
ner of the pawnshop, and by a sudden swing and 
simultaneous leap stood safely inside the door. 

A Chinaman’s favorite article of deposit with 





his ‘* Uncle’’ seems to be his umbrella, next 
comes his hat, then his clock, and last of all his 
great, horrible, murderous knife. Our friend of 
the police was an able lecturer, and standing in 
the centre of the four-by-six space, he explained 
that very nearly everything a Chinaman wears or 
consumes is brought for him direct from China. 

The only article of European dress he ever 
adopts with any facility is the black felt hat. In 
his house there is hardly a product of Yankee in- 
vention or ingenuity to be discovered, except the 
clock. Umbrellas he uses without discrimination, 
Chinese or American alike, though he seems to part 
easiest with the latter—those accumulated were all 
a sober black, not a red or blue one among them. 
All were neatly folded and ticketed; every article 
was stowed away in the smallest space, but with 
perfect system and order. 

Our blue-coated mentor dived in among the 
goods here and there, brought out whatever he 
happened to lay his hands on, and always ex- 
plained the use and value of the article displayed 
in a perfectly clear and concise manner. I am 
almost certain he is preparing for a course of 
lectures through the Eastern States, and if he 
can only carry just this one pawnshop with him, 
he will no doubt draw crowded houses nightly. 
Among their arms, weapons of onslaught and 
defence, the knives I spoke of take the front 
rank, though the twisted iron bars, the iron 
‘¢ brass-knuckles,’’ and the yard-long pistols are 
not to be undervalued. With the knives the 
captain gave a sort of free exhibition to illus- 
trate the manner in which they were most effect- 
ively handled. I need not say that Miss Hatch 
and I crowded into the farthest possible corner 
during the show. The knives go in pairs, two 
are always in the scabbard together, and are the 
most ferocious-looking things I ever saw. They 
are fully fourteen inches in length, with both 
edges sharpened at the narrow point, and broad- 
ening to about four inches toward the handle, 
where the back is very thick, as if calculated for 
solid execution. The captain narrated how in 
one of the narrow alleys which he has frequently 
to explore, his ears were one day assailed by the 
shrilling of half a hundred police-whistles, and he 
came upon a pair of infuriated Chinamen, the one 
on the ground holding up his hands to shield his 
face, the other standing over him, a knife in each 
hand, and slashing away to his heart’s delight. 
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The fingers of the unfortunate victim were fast 
being hacked into mince meat, the side of his 
neck was a bubbling fountain of blood, his scalp 
was laid bare, and his nose most elaborately carved. 
A hundred or two of their countrymen were look- 
ing on, excitedly chattering like so many magpies, 
but not one dared interfere. The policeman seized 
the assailant, blew his whistle to summon help to 
remove the victim, and marched his prisoner to 
jail. The would-be murderer was sentenced to 
ten years state prison, and died before his term 
expired ; his intended victim recovered with three 
fingers and a half, one-third of a nose, a forehead 
divided in two by a red scar, and his head drawn 
to one side from the effect of the blood-letting. 
He went to China after recovering, but returned 
to San Francisco, and has never forgotten the 
captain and his opportune appearance on the field 
of battle. 

Swinging ourselves out of the pawnshop, we 
next entered the lodging-house, which consisted 
of tiers of bunks against the basement wall, the 
boundary partition being just so far removed that 
there was room to pass along the line These 
bunks are ranged one above the other like berths 
on a steamer or ship, only that there are whole 
rows of them here, whereas on a steamer there is 
only one or two sets in every stateroom. In this 
case, however, there was a break in the continu- 
ous row, and a kind of open platform, raised some 
two feet above the ground, came to view between 
the two sections. There was a mat spread down, 
and at the back part of the dais, in the centre, 
close up to the wall, stood a burning lamp, on 
either side of which was placed one of the funny 
little head-blocks which the Chinese use for pil- 
lows. One of the head-blocks already bore the 
burden of the head of a Chinamen who lay stretched 
along the platform, stupefied with opium; while the 
other side of the dais was occupied by a grinning 
Celestial just preparing his pipe fora smoke. The 
air was sickeningly oppressive with the fumes of 
the drug, and Miss Hatch made an effort to 
escape ; but the captain declared that the atmos- 
phere was pure comparatively, the place not in 
the least crowded, and that we must watch the 
fellow prepare his pipe anyhow. ‘And besides,’’ 
the captain enlightened us, standing in our midst 
(how he got there I don’t know; there wasn’t 
room enough for a cat to squeeze in, and I had 
seen him at the door only a second ago to prevent 








Miss Hatch aes angling) ‘* this fellow i is the big- 
gest rascal in all Chinatown, and ought to be in 
state prison now. Ain’t it so, John?’’ 

The grin on John’s face had spread clear to his 
ears, and they seemed fairly to wag with pleasure. 

** Yes, cappen,’’ he assented, delightedly, ‘‘me 
belly big lascal.’’ 

‘*Hurry up, now,’’ the captain commanded ; 
‘* we want to see you fill that pipe.’’ 

‘¢Opium no belly good,’’ said John, apologeti- 
cally; ‘‘ but me fixem pipe.’’ 

With that he drew a fat little jar toward him, 
of the paste-like contents of which I can only say 
that they looked as black as the jar itself. The 
pipe was about fifteen inches long, made of bam- 
boo; but there was no open bowl as in tobacco- 
pipes, only a small round orifice into which the 
paste, after it had been cooked in the flame of the 
lamp at the end of a wire, was laboriously squeezed. 
Three or four whiffs finishes the first pipeful, and 
then the same. tedious process must again be gone 
through for the next smoke; and habitual smokers, 
the captain told us, would empty their pipes from 
three to six times. 

The white smoke puffed from the pipe had made 
the atmosphere terribly heavy, and looking down 
into Miss Hatch’s face as she leaned against me, I 
saw it that it was deathly pale ; and she ew 
in German, with bloodless lips : 

“ Est is schrecklich ; it will make me faint, I'm 
afraid.”’ 

The gentlemen sprang to her assistance, the 
captain led the way out, and a moment later we 
were on the street. The air of Jackson street 
between Dupont and Kearney may not be am- 
brosial ; but it was ‘‘ pure by comparison,’’ as our 
mentor had said, and we walked slowly along 
until we saw the color come back into Miss 
Hatch’s face. 

On the side of the street stood a little stall, on 
which were displayed for sale apples, grapes, car- 
rots, and the two kinds of Chinese nuts one finds 
everywhere for sale here. One kind is called 
buffalo horns, having their precise shape, as if 
they had just been broken off, a diminutive speci- 
men of that mammoth creature. The other kind 
is round, has a thin-shell, with little warts all over 
it, and contains a pulp something like the date in 
taste and substance, growing around a hard, flat 
kernel. The stall was presided over by an indi- 
vidual whom I could class neither as Chinaman 
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nor European. He had no cue, but his eyes were 
slightly bias, and there was a mixture of Saxon 
and ‘Tartar in his dress as well as his features. 
We passed by slowly, and the captain being some- 
what in advance, I determined to settle the ques- 
tion of his nationality on my own hook. 

**John,’’ I asked, ‘‘are you a Chinaman, or 
not?’’ To which he replied, with equal candor 
and sincerity : 

‘*My mother she be Englishman; my father he 
one Chinaman.”’ 

Every man we met knew our captain, and had 
a friendly recognition for him; and as there were 
about three Chinamen to every square inch of 
pavement, the walk through Chinatown was nearly 
equal to passing through a New Yewr’s levee at 
the White House. Before crossing the street the 
captain stopped to inquire whether the young lady 
felt sufficiently recovered to enter a place which 
was just a little bit crowded. The Baron sug- 
gested that perhaps Miss Hatch had had enough 
Chinatown for one day, and that the rest of us 
could finish some other time. But the lady 
vowed in the most solemn manner not to faint 
any more if some of the gentlemen would lend 


her an additional handkerchief or two; and we 
crossed the street to enter a blind alley which led 
up to the rear entrance of what had once been a 


large store. Foul, slimy water oozed out from 
under the dilapidated walls of the building, and 
stood in little green-covered pools along the 
alleyway. The captain had pleasant little remin- 
iscences attached to all these savory spots, and 
while we were picking our way along told us how 
one fine morning at about six o’clock he spied a 
Mongolian slipping through this alley and up to 
the door with a large cloth-covered basket on his 
shoulder. He shouted to him to stop, and the 
man stood stock still till the captain coming up 
asked him what was in the basket. 

‘*Me get washee clo’es,’’ said John, with the 
most innocent face in the world. 

**You never went for clothes to wash as early 
as this in the morning,’’ protested the captain, 
and lifting the cloth, what should come to view 
but a lot of the most elegant silverware! Without 
a word the captain marched his prisoner, basket 
on shoulder, to the city hall, where he found the 
police already apprised of the robbery, consisting 
of a lot of fine table linen and cutlery, beside the 
silver. Retracing his steps from the city prison 





to this building, he searched among the sleepers 
till he found the other robber, unearthed the rest 
of the plunder, and carried both back with him. 

‘* Were you alone, captain?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Were 
you not afraid? And how is it that all these men 
speak to you as if they really liked you?”’ 

**Oh, well,’’ he said, ‘*they know that I don’t 
trouble them as long as they behave themselves, 
and they know also that I find them out every 
time they get into mischief.”’ 

He said he was in the habit of getting among 
the most villainous crowds alone, and could almost 
always detect the culprit he was in search of at 
the first glance, in spite of their great powers of 
dissemblance. 

While recounting these things he had very 
leisurely, after knocking for admittance once or 
twice, pried back the tin sheets that served for 
window-glass in the door, and now proceeded to 
unfasten the lock from the inside. The Baron, 
standing nearest to him, entered the door first, 
but started back, put his handkerchief to his nose, 
and took off his hat. Mr. Hatch followed, started 
back, put his handkerchief to his nose, and en- 
tered sideways. Cousin Harry turned a little 
pale, but resolutely followed him. When it came 
my turn to enter last, I saw that the ceiling was 
so low that the Baron had to stoop even with his 
hat off; the passage between a row of bunks on 
either side was so narrow that Mr. Hatch’s broad 
shoulders had to make progress sideways, and the 
captain alone of all the company seemed to move 
and breathe with perfect ease. He stood in our 
midst all at once (I don’t know how he got there), 
and said that just above us were rows of bunks 
similar to these, and that these low ceilings, or 
floors, were put into all rooms over ten feet high 
by the Chinese, so that they always got two rooms 
where a white man had but one. Nor must the 
reader imagine that there was but one row of 
bunks on either side of us; there was tier above 
tier as high up as the ceiling would permit, and 
all these tiers of bunks were filled with sleepers. 
They were not all sleepers though, as the captain’s 


‘next words convinced us. 


‘“‘These are all thieves,’’ he informed us; 
*‘chicken thieves, burglars and _ pickpockets. 
Some of them are stupid and dead asleep with 
opium, but the rest are lying with their eyes only 
half closed, counting every ring on your finger 
and measuring every inch of chain they see on 
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your vest.’” The gentlemer made a simultaneous | 
move with the hand to the watch-pocket, but the 
captain only smiled grimly. ‘‘ Not while I am 
with you,”’ he assured them. ‘* You might carry 
diamonds in your coat pockets loose, and they 
wouldn’t touch them while I am around; they | 
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there are just as many bunks above, it ought to 
make a sum total of three hundred and sixty to 
the room. Three ina bunk, you see; but it’sa 
pretty large room, seventy feet deep, I should say, 
and its pretty full during the daytime, too.”’ 

So full that Miss Hatch and I struggled man- 
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know that nothing could save them from crossing | 
the bay (the penitentiary is situated at San Quen- | 
tin, on the other side of the bay). Some of them | 
are cut-throats, and I know there must be a dozen | 
here who have served their term in San Quentin.”’ 

‘*How many are there in here altogether ?’’ 
asked Mr. Hatch, who is of a statistical turn of 
mind. 

‘Lemme see ;’’ the captain counted on his fin- 
gers, his gaze seeming to penetrate to the farthest 
end of the narrow passage, where all was lost in 
bunks and darkness to our unpracticed eyes, ‘I 
should say about one hundred and eighty on this 
level; but as this,’’ touching the ceiling with his | 
finger, ‘‘ divides the room into two stories, and | 
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fully but without ostentation to reach the door, 
which the captain had wisely left open. 

Speaking out as plainly as I could from behind 
my handkerchief, I observed to Miss Hatch that 
I intended describing Chinatown to the readers 
She looked 
up quickly into my face, dropping her handker- 


| chief in her surprise. 


‘*How many languages do you speak?’’ she 
asked, hurriedly reapplying her handkerchief to 
her nose. 

‘« Two,’’ I answered, proudly. 

‘*Two!’’? she repeated, contemptuously; ‘I 
speak five; but I should never attempt to describe 
Chinatown till I had learned a sixth—the Chinese.” 
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After walking through a wider street a little 
distance, we found ourselves at the entrance of 
another alley, on one side of which stood a row 
of low, untidy houses, provided with a number of 
doors and windows at regular intervals, something 
after the style of soldiers’ quarters at a barracks. 
The windows were curtained and closed, but each 
door had a sort of look-out, a square piece cut 
out of the centre, and at each opening of that 
kind there appeared the head and face of a China- 
woman, powdered and rouged, and with hair 
arranged in the most elaborate fashion. They 
looked at us with great unconcern, forming, as 
they were seated there, the most perfect illustra- 
tion of the spider waiting for the fly. ‘The 
Odalisques of Chinatown,’’ Miss Hatch called 
them. 

These women were all bought in China, the 
captain told us, and were resold at a higher 
figure after reaching this country. Some of them, 
he thought, had brought perhaps only fifty or sev- 
enty-five dollars when their parents sold them; 
but very likely the trader who bought them first 
had sold out for a higher figure to the man who 
brought them to this country; and that man, if 
he had any luck at all, got probably four hundred 
dollars a piece after landing them here. This 
seemed so heartless and barbarous that Mr. Hatch 
would hardly believe the captain’s story. 

‘What! parents sell their own children ?’’ he 
asked, indignantly. 

‘‘I’ve never seen any Chinese in this country 
that wouldn’t do it,’’ was the reply. 

Just then a Chinaman carrying on his arms a 
child perhaps a year old, entered the alley and 
stopped to gaze at so many specimens of ‘‘ Meli- 
can man’”’ crowding his alley. The child was 
dressed out in all the fantastic garments its little 
body could carry. A wadded gown of silk, with 
sashes tied like butterfly’s wings, worked with 
green and gold, and purple and red, was one of 
the articles it wore; on its head sat a thing like a 
bee-hive, with scarlet and silver fringe, and droop- 
ing silver tassels. Mr. Hatch stepped up to him. 

‘* Will you sell me the baby?’’ he asked, per- 
suasively. ‘‘I will give you fifty dollars for it.’’ 

The Chinaman smiled; but put his other arm 


affection. 
‘No, no,’’ he said, virtuously; ‘‘I na sell m 
: y y 
child for money.”’ 





Mr. Hatch turned triumphantly. 

‘** Now, captain’’— 

But the captain remained immovable. 

‘*Just show him a handful of twenty-dollar 
pieces, and let him see you are in earnest; I 
know my customers. There are a number of 
more respectable houses than these in China- 
town,’’ continued the captain, waving his hand 
toward the habitations of the ‘‘ Odalisques.’’ 
‘*Follow me through this alley;’’ and, having 
started out to see Chinatown and everything in 
it, we followed. This was in an alley not quite 
so filthy as the other by just one shade. As the 
captain pushed open the door and began to as- 
scend the stairs of a house we entered, a shrill 
female Chinese voice struck our ears in accents 
of unmistakable pleasure. Looking up we saw a 
portly Chinawoman shambling along the corridor 
above in great haste, with the liveliest gesticula- 
tions that a Chinawoman can afford, and screech- 
ing out something at the top of her voice. Almost 
immediately a round-faced Mongolian joined her, 
threw the baby he held into the woman’s arms, and 
hurried down the stairs to meet us, making every 
possible demonstration of joy at beholding the 
captain, and grinning welcome to the whole party. 
When we reached the landing, the woman had 
already thrown open three or four different doors, 
and made frantic efforts to induce us to enter them 
all at once and at thesame time. But the captain 
paused to explain. 

‘¢ What makes this woman and her husband so 
glad to see me is, that I saved their establishment 
once from destruction by Highbinders.”’ 

‘*Highbinders?’”’ We had never heard of these 
animals. 

‘* A lot of cut-throats who descend on houses of 
this kind, lay the keepers under heavy contribu- 
tion, and if they are not bought off will smash the 
entire contents of a good-sized house in about ten 
minutes’ time, the inmates being only too glad to 
escape with life and limb. Such a descent is 
always a little private enterprise of their own; 
but it is said that the Six Companies employ them 
secretly to put out of the way any Chinaman who 
has been found guilty of high crime and misde- 


/ meanor from a Chinese point of view.’’ 
around the child with a great display of fatherly | 


Then we were led from one room into the other, 
all extremely neat with clean though bare floors, 
but scantily furnished, half in Chinese, half in 
English. In one room stood a round table about 
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which were gathered five or six of the resident 
‘¢ Odalisques’’ playing at cards, and under the sur- 
veillance of an ancient dame who looked as if she 
could tell of the first years of the reign of Confu- 
cius. They were all dressed in the common blue 
blouse, a little longer than that of the men; and 
wide trousers, very loose about the ankle. The 
hair was dressed in the intricate fashion that is so 
hard to describe and makes the general effect of 
raven’s wings and the sail of an old fashioned 
windmill at the same time. It is always drawn 
back tight and smooth from the forehead, and 
some of these damsels had their ‘* back hair’’ 
stuck full of ornamental gold pins. 

‘¢ Are they really gold ?”’ I asked. 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ with the greatest sang-froid, pull- 
ing two or three out of one girl’s head, and hand- 
ing them around for inspection. She neither turned 
her head nor looked around; and when the cap- 
tain went on to denude her of the rest of her 
jewelry, handing a massive gold ear-ring to one 
of us and a bracelet of gold and (I think) mala- 
chite to the other, she neither assisted nor re- 
tarded the business in hand; she sat still and 
passive, like any other piece of wood- or stone- 
carving. 

We admired the beautiful red of the lips and 
cheeks of these women, and at a word from the 
captain, the ‘‘ lady of the house” produced a little 
flat pasteboard box, from which he took a piece 
of shiny dark-green pasteboard, folded screen- 
fashion, and alike on both sides. Wetting the 
finger of one hand and passing it over the green 
paper, he painted the back of the other to the 
color of the women’s lips in a moment’s time, to 
the great amusement of the entire party. Then 
tearing the screen into sections he distributed the 
pieces among us, and bade the women show us 
the white and pink powder which they also use 
on their face. 

When we got ready to go, the captain said he 
would land us in & different part of Chinatown, 
on a street more aristocratic than the one from 
which we had entered the house. As far as I can 
judge, the part of the city in which Chinatown is 
now located is one that was built up after the first 
great rush to early San Francisco was over, and 
when people began to build with the intention of 
staying here after they had made their money. 
These houses were tall, solidly built, with large 
spacious stores below and rooms for offices and 





apartments for dwelling in the upper stories. 
When the Chinese took possession they not only 
made two rooms out of one in the manner above 
described, but in many cases broke doorways 
through separating walls, and added back-porches 
and long outside galleries where the architect 
had never designed they should be. 

This house stood near the corner, and after get- 
ting a glimpse of Lesser China in the courtyard 
below, with its irruption of Mongolian ant-hills, 
we were led along corridors made endless by: 
breaking the dividing walls between building and 
building, oppressing the spirit like dreams that we 
have, where we are lest in just such dark, hopeless 
passages, which never come to an end, and seem 
to have no outlet this side the grave. 

Hand in hand Miss Hatch and I went on, shud- 
dering a little in the chill gloom, but proud in the 
thought that we were doing Chinatown. Soon, 
to reward our perseverance, came a broad stream 
of light and sunshine, and we descended a stair- 
case to find ourselves in ‘‘ a highly desirable, first- 
class neighborhood.”’ The alley was fully half 
as wide as Jackson street itself, was paved with 
cobble-stones, had only one filthy gutter running 
through the centre, which was romantically over- 
hung in one place by a balcony on which some 
Chinese Juliets were taking an airing and flirting 
with their pig-tailed Romeos below. The place 
was really quite recherché, and seemed given up 
entirely to ‘‘ bloated bondholders,’’ as Denis the 
Devil has it; for they were merely idling their 
hours away, and not a rag-picker, a shoe-mender, 
nor vegetable-peddler was to be seen among the 
gay and brilliant crowd. At rare intervals, wo- 
men, singly or in pairs, with hair decorated with- 
paper flowers, or hidden under a large bandana, 
and carrying always a red silk handkerchief in 
their hands, passed along through the crowd, 
each one with the same step, half shuffle and half. 
smirk. Again the captain paused to explain. 

‘* Right where that young lady is standing there 
lay a dead man about three weeks ago.’’ (You 
may believe that Miss Hatch made a leap nearly 
across the street.) ‘‘I was walking along Wash- 
ington street when I heard shots fired, and hurry- 
ing up was just in time to see a Chinaman running 
as fast as his legs would carry him. I knew he had 
done the shooting, but knew I could find him later;, 
so I looked up the other man first. The murderer 
had come up behind him—they always dou—and 
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had given the fellow no chance for his life. The 
windows and the balcony were filled with women, 
and such chattering, and screeching, and clawing 
the air you never heard or saw in your born days.”’ 

The good captain laughed at the recollection. 
Some one asked why the Chinese, who seemed so 
numerous here now, had not interfered, or at least 
held the murderer. But it seems that all these 
Romeos, Lotharios and Rothschilds had unac- 
countably vanished at the sound of the first shot, 
till at the captain’s appearance they suddenly 
sprang up again all around him like mushrooms. 
They always hold in this quarter that discretion is 
the better part of valor. 

Among the Celestial nuisances may be classed 





the Chinese rag-picker and vegetable-peddler. A 
long pole is laid across the shoulders, from which | 
hangs a basket at either end ; and though they | 
have great dexterity in swinging the baskets so as | 
not to come in contact with those meeting them, | 
they cannot entirely steer clear of the crowds on 
the streets. Of course there have been laws passed 
to abate this as other nuisances; but they do not | 
always understand or regard the laws. 
An oddity, however, is the cobbler, who squats | 
gravely at the street-corners in Chinatown and | 
mends Celestial shoes with an untiring industry 
that might be profitably imitated by the ‘ supe- 
rior race.’” What I cannot understand about this | 
mysterious being is how he mends the shoes; I | 
never see any tools or implements except the one | 
he happens to be using, and I fancy he sits on the | 
rest to keep them from walking off with his pass- 
ing countrymen and fellow-citizens. 
- The restaurant to which we now bent our steps 
was designated as ‘‘ high-toned’’ by the captain, 
It must be conceded that it had a very promising 
appearance on the outside; for from the third 
story hung a balcony so intensely Chinese that 
the Emperor of China himself need not have dis- 











dained to sit among the fantastically-shaped hang- 
ing-lamps in the shadow of the front wall, covered 


rated building was used as a market—meats on 
one side, vegetables on the other. The proprie- 
tor, a fat, squabby pig-tail, crawled out of some 
nook of concealment, and waddled with all possi- 
ble diligence up to our captain, and invited us 
with many bows and pleasant smiles to walk up 
stairs. 

The staircase was broad and clean, and the 
story above was a very good plain restaurant for 
the upper middle classes, I should say. ‘he room 
we entered directly from the stairway extended 
the entire length of the building, and at the lower 
end of the room was a deep recess, where, upon a 
raised platform, covered in this instance with soft 
Brussels carpet, was the inevitable opium jar, with 


| lamp and pipes and a head-block on either side, 


where the smokers could stretch themselves at full 
length and enjoy their pipe-born dreams. 

Ascending the next flight of stairs, we landed 
directly in front of a large elegant mirror. This 
was upper-tendom. The space here was divided 
into different rooms, all large, light, and with 
clean-scrubbed floors. The principal room was 
furnished with heavy round tables, made of a 
dark mahogany-brown wood, and around which 
were placed chairs of the same material, guiltless 
of cushion or upholstery, but with handsomely- 
carved, straight backs. They were imported from 
China, together with all other utensils and furni- 
ture in these apartments. All around the room, 
ranged against the wall, were square stools, or 
rather chairs without backs, of the same wood, 
carved, too, and without cushions; and these 
things, the captain said, were, at great festivals 
and on extra occasions, drawn up near the table, 
where the women occupied them, placed behind 
the chair of their liege lord, not beside it. Miss 
Hatch gave an indignant sniff at-this piece of in- 
formation, but I—well, I’ve been married, you 
know. 

Some of the male e/#e of Chinatown were seated 
at the tables, and they, just as their more humble 








with strange characters and weird signs which | brethren of the basement restaurant, had standing 
would have been an excellent stage background | beside their little fancy tea-bowl, another bowl 
to the performance of a prestidigitator or an | still smaller, containing a liquor made of rice, in 
Egyptian mystery man. The lattice-work en- | China called Sham-shoo. (The orthography may 
closing the balcony was painted a bright green; | not be quite correct; my Chinese dictionary is 


and what with the glitter of tinsel, and the sway- | loaned out.) The little tea-bowls were double, 
ing of paper lanterns and dragon-kites, it was a | that is, the tea was drawn in one and covered up 
The viands on the table—excuse 
The lower floor of this magnificently-deco- | me from going into details, there was no bill of 


shining mark for death or the sight-seer to seize | with the other. 
on. 
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was feasted as well as the palate. As in the res- 
taurants of the lower order, I noticed here a large, 


round white cake, high in the centre and sloping | 
toward the edge, which seemed made to look at | 
rather than to eat, for they were all on exhibi- | 


tion intact. We were told they were made of 
rice-flour and sugar, and were delicious eating, 
which we were ready to believe without the test. 
The captain in his usual happy manner made 
free with everything about the place. A whole 
basket of chopsticks was brought at his bidding, 
those which the guests were in the habit of using. 


They were chopsticks of ivory, chopsticks of wood, | 


and chopsticks of both materials combined; but 
there were no knives. Spoons, too, were brought 


out, costly as silver, of the finest porcelain, hand- | 


somely painted, wide and shallow of bowl, with 
short, broad handles. 
The captain then submitted the question: What 
should we visit next, the church or the theatre? 
‘‘Ts there a matinee ?’’ was asked. 


No; their hours for performing were at present | 


from twelve noon till nine p.m. Neither would 


there be any danger of losing the last act of any | 
particular play by going an hour or two later; | 


the drama now on would be continued through 
the next six months, probably. Continued, not 
repeated. Their plays are somewhat lengthy ; 
they run trom about Christmas till the Fourth of 
July following. Seeing that we should lose noth- 
ing by so doing, we concluded to visit the temple 
first, the finest Joss-house then in existence on 
this coast. 

It was a dingy place at best, though the differ- 
ent rooms were made gorgeous by jars and vases 
of the most elaborate pattern and design, to say 
nothing of the shrines or altars where their saints 
and gods were kept. Fierce, piratical men, and 
meek, simpering women, all gaudily decorated, 
were among these figures; which the captain in- 
troduced to us, as he had learned to know them 
from the attendant—whether priest or servant I 
could not learn. A _ never-dying fire of sandal- 
wood sticks in front of some of the shrines, kept 
the air heavy with the peculiar odor of that wood ; 
and though I saw neither pipe nor opium jar, I 
fancied that I discovered just the slightest soupgon 
of poppy-seed in the atmosphere. The fiercest, 
most piratical-looking of the whole number of 
gods was said to be a physician who died three 


fare handy—looked pretty and fanciful; the eye | thousand years ago; and when a Chinaman gets 


| sick at this day he will drag himself to the temple, 
| prostrate himself before this deity, and seek re- 
| covery at the hands of the dead-and-gone doctor 
instead of trusting to one still in the flesh. 

A lady-saint with the face of a Dutch peasant 
| girl represents a heavenly queen, whose history is 
| of the Joseph-and-his-Brethren style, translated 
| into the feminine gender. Her family abused her 
and disowned her, even her father, and finally 
| drove her out, to perish of cold and starvation. 
| Then a benevolent old gentleman took pity on 
| her, picked her up and made her a queen—for he 
was a god of some kind, you see, and had the 
power todoso. After a while a famine came on 


the land, and her people were in dire distress, 
when she suddenly made her appearance among 
| them, provided for them all, made her father a 
superintendent of tea plantations, and had her 
| sisters and brothers all elected county supervisors 
That’s the cap- 


and aldermen of New York city. 
tain’s version of the story. 
Confucius in all his glory was here, too; but he 
is not worshipped much. Where is the use of 
wasting prayers or peace-offerings on him? He 
is so well known to be of a kind and benevolent 
| disposition that there is no need to propitiate 


| him; it’s that ‘‘ wicked god’’ over yonder with 


teeth an inch long, a forked tongue and horns on 
his head, that’s got to be kept in good humor 
with gifts and supplications. 

There was a railing in one room, though what 
it was there fur I don’t know; because we went 
in behind it and in front of it and all around it. 
It was about three feet high, and looked solid 
enough in the half light; but we should never 
have paid much attention to it, I am afraid, if the 
Baron, stooping to examine it, had not uttered a 
sudden exclamation of wonder and delight. It 
was equal to anything he had ever seen in old 
Nuremberg, he said ; and it was indeed wonderful. 
The metal was a dead silver color, and carved or 
moulded exquisitely. Dragons and men in armor, 
battle-axes and winged lions, horses and mailed 
knights bestriding them, in inextricable confusion, 
it seemed to me, but most artistically grouped and 
arranged, the Baron said, and he ought to know, 
for the art treasures of the civilized world have 
become familiar to his eyes. The captain was 
told to ask the Chinaman what it was held worth. 
The Chinaman counted on his fingers a while, and 














then said that it had cost just six hundred dollars 
in our money in China—to the Baron’s astonish- 
ment. He said that as many thousand would not 
pay for it; and I believe it is the only thing in 
Chinatown that he or any one else ever wanted to 
carry away from there. 

We had enough Joss house pretty soon, and 
bent our steps to the theatre. It was the only 
Chinese theatre in town at that time, and there- 
fore the best. The stairs leading up were rather 
narrower than might be desirable in case the 
theatre were ever filled and a sudden rush made 
for exit. The auditorium was a rude counterpart 
of our own theatres; a rough one, too, for the 
planks of the flooring were hardly well-planed, 
and the seats were not cushioned to perfection. 
Though the play was in full blast when we en- 
tered, I cannot say that the curtain had risen; 
there was none to rise. There was no curtain at 
all, except two limp pieces of serge that hung 
crumpled and twisted from two doorways at the 
back of the stage platform, and from where the 
actors made their entrance and exit. The plat- 
form, like our stage, was raised above the pit or 
parquette ; but these actors are not stingy with 
their stage at all. Steps lead from the pit to the 
stage in two places, corresponding with the doors 
at the back; and if any of the audience took a 
notion that they had business with the actors or 
assistants in the green-room, they quietly mounted 
these steps and passed over the stage undisturbed. 
The orchestra was in full blast, too, and remained 
so during the time we stayed. The musicians were 
located at the back of the stage; I should have 
said in the depth of the stage, only it isso shallow 
there is really no depth to it. The instruments 
are a bass drum, a pair of cymbals and a fiddle 
with one string and three notes to it. One is 
the note of the midnight hyena, the secend that 
of a wailing cat, and the third the cry of a small 
child with the stomach-ache. These instruments 
are beaten, clashed and scraped without a mo- 
ment’s intermission, raging fiercest when the actor 
screeches loudest, and never diminishing till the 
next paroxysm of oratory, when it grows still 
more terrifically fierce. 

As for the actors themselves, I fear I should 
never be able to do justice to their histrionic 
talent or artistic merit, so I will content myself 
with trying simply to describe them. The prin- 


cipal actor—what he was acting I defy anybody 
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to tell—was dressed in a long white satin robe, 
his eyes rendered more decidedly oblique by art, 
and long tufts of hair stuck to his upper lip, for 
the regulation court mustache. The Chinamen in 
San Francisco don’t wear this kind of mustache 
in every-day life, you understand ; it is the pow- 
dered wig and peach-blossom velvet of our stage. 
I know he was the principal actor, for he did the 
tallést spouting, a plainly-dressed actor along with 
him, speaking hardly above his breath. When these 
quit the stage there was a change of scenery; two 
Mongolians who had sat on a bench running along 
the side wall, got up and laid a common rush- 
bottomed chair along the front of the stage, 
fastened to it a large card with a few Chinese 
characters, and retired. Enter the next set of 
actors; and one of the number, going up to the 
chair, making believe to pull a fish-net out of it, 
and leaning over to catch fish, convinced us that 
the words on the card meant: ‘‘ This is a fishing- 
boat.’’ 

When they had shouted themselves hoarse 
another band of hope entered, and the card on 
the chair, which now stood upright, was changed. 
This time it was a house, or a tree, for the villain 
of the plot tried to hide behind it. 

The audience in the meantime sat perfectly 
unmoved ; not a sign or a note of approval was 
heard or seen. Their dissatisfaction, however, . 
they always express in a very forcible manner, so 
the captain told us. The average Chinaman is 
perfectly familiar with these six-months’-long tra- 
gedies;.and while the actors do them according 
to the old-established custom, they have nothing 
to say. But at the least deviation from the strict 
rule they set up the most vigorous yells, jump on 
the stage, beat the actors, pull up the benches ané 
destroy the gas-fixtures. All the actors, one hun- 
dred and twenty, board, sleep, and live in the 
low, cramped room underneath the stage; and 
they were in a state of siege once for nearly three 
weeks, and were almost starved to death by an 
enraged populace, because they insisted that their 
way of rendering a certain play was correct, and 
refused to be dictated to by their audience. But 
they had to give in, to save their lives. Sitting 
there so perfectly still and impassive, with their 
‘*Melican’’ hats jammed tight on their heads, 
no one would suspect the amount of fight and 
bloodthirstiness in the ugly souls of these Chi- 
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‘‘They’re the devil when they get started,” | 
the captain said. 

But I must not forget to mention the female 
element in the audience. It was not large—seven 
women, out of an assemblage of about two hun- 
dred. We watched them coming in, one and two 
at a time, picking their way mincingly to their 
part of the house, their low, white-rimmed shoes 
a clog tu their every step. If I spoke awhile ago 
of the common blue blouse they always wore, I 
fell into a grave error. Behold them here in 
tunics of bright green and royal purple, with un- 
covered flower-strewn head, and wrists encircled 
with bracelets of gold and the stone that looks 
like malachite. In one hand they carried the 
unfailing red silk handkerchief, and under the 
arm an umbrella. Not that there was any rain, 
nor likely to be for the next three months; the 
umbrella seemed merely one of the adjuncts of an 
elegant toilet—a finishing-touch to Mongolian 
full-dress. 

Fifteen minutes spent in a Chinese theatre is a 
long while, and at the end of that time we began 
to manifest symptoms of surfeit. But the captain 
would not hear to our going. The we plus ultra 
of all actors was sure to make his appearance in a 
little while, and we must see him—or her, rather; 
for the Chinese women, on account of their utter 
lack of education, cannot adopt the histrionic 
profession, and the female characters are all taken 
by men. (The reader will please bear in mind 


| sight I don’t know. 
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that I am speaking of the Chinese in San Fran- 
cisco, not in China.) And sure enough, during 
one of the most inhuman transports of the or- 
chestra, a damsel with vermilion cheeks, ditto 
lips, and dreadfully slanting eyes, smirked herself 
on the stage—for indeed there was no shuffle to 
that step, it was all smirk. She had on a long 
under-dress of purple satin and a tunic of yellow, 
lined with white; she had bracelets and a fan, and 
she simpered and drew up her shoulders, and 
blushed behind her fan just too sweet for anything 
It was a pity that the hair she wore did not come 
quite forward enough; one could see with the 
naked eye where the black, stubby hair of the 
fellow had grown out since he had his head shaved 
last. It was an admirable make-up, however, but 
the greatest puzzle to me was the question, what 
did he do with his cue? He would not cut it off, 
I know, if his whole histrionic fame depended on 
it; and how he could hide it so completely out of 
Perhaps there will be light 
in dark places in Chinatown too, some time, and 
this, with other mysteries, may be explained to 
my satisfaction. 

In the train of this damsel came her lover; the 
attendants placed two chairs, and the performers 
began to sing to each other. It was more than 
we could bear. The music on the stage grew 
frantic—so did we; and the captain, with the 
fear of having to book us as insane on the police- 
register before his eyes, got up at last to lead us out. 





LOVE AND RICHES. 


By ALEXANDER MACAULAY. 


Once there came a maid to woo, 
Love and Riches both together ; 
Love had health’s most roseate hue, 
And a wealth of sunny weather, 

And a future bright with hope 
Which would gladden all their days, 
And a glorious haven ope 
Beyond life’s fitful maze. 


Riches in his hands did bring 


Rarest gems beyond compare, 
Thus to win to his liking 
This maid divinely fair. 
But for her no future’s painted. 
“Carpe diem” is his cry, 
In the present life ne’er fainted ; 
We live to-day, to-morrow die. 
Which of them, think you, will win her— 
Youth and hope, or wealth’s hoar sinner ? 
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By ELIZABETH 


THE Chinese have a saying, “ He who neglects | 


the education of his daughters is preparing shame 
for himself and family, and unhappiness for the 
houses in which they may enter.’ 

We are apt to think boys and girls are about 
the same the world over; not much to be relied | 
on where any persistence is required; giddy, 
thoughtless, and selfish. This is doubtless true of 
the majorities of them, but does not hold good 
of all, as many children from the first indicate the 


germ of their after years of self-abnegation and | 


noble endeavor. They are very different in dif- 
ferent eras, and what they are for the time being 
becomes the prophecy of the coming period. 

I think the progress of our civilization is de- 
veloping a new aspect of girlhood, entirely unlike 
that of our earlier days. The girls of the past, 
our mothers and grandames, were of a stately, 
decorous order of character. They were rather 
demure, had their own ideas about matters and 
things in spite of the Puritanic austerity of the 
fathers; and in their intercourse with the young 
men were not a little disposed to snub all preten- 
tiousness on their part. A youth had to come the 
whole way in proffering his attentions—there was 
no waltzing to render love-making easy. The 
slow, stately, and yet coquettish minuet, though 
excellent to show off a fine figure and the graces 
of a self-sustained demeanor, admitted of no romp- 
ing, and none of that familiar handling of the 
person which goes far to neutralize that maidenly 
reserve which in the past was considered a grace. 

No girl ever sat at night in the parlor with her 
lover to the exclusion of the mother, nor did she 
ride or walk with him unless attended by some 
member of the family. She was not a little 
proud, and perhaps proud of her pride, as know- 
ing her own value. 

Mothers under the breath spoke of bad men 
and bad husbands, and unjust laws that were 
based upon the subordination of women, and 
from this it is most likely came the germ of that 
movement in our day in behalf of women’s rights, 
or her claim to be considered as an integral ele- 
ment in the body politic. 


The general habits of | 
the people, inclined them to thoughtfulness; for 


OAKES SMITH. 


girls subjected to a morning and evening prayer 
an hour in length would naturally begin to criti- 
cise the subject-matter of petition ; and sermons 
of two hours or more afforded ample scope for 
penetrating reflection ; hence, arose Anna Hutch- 
inson, a woman who would have been remarkable 
in any age or country. Her influence with the 
women of Boston was so great that a general 
alarm was created among the men, who found 
themselves likely to lose ground in making 
opinions for the sex; and the first synod ever 




















WITH ALI NATURE FOR COMPANIONSHIP. 


convened in America met together to contrcvert 
her supposed heresies. 

Women and girls thus ‘breathing a perpetual 
atmosphere of religion would, as a matter of 
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course, in any demonstration, make it from a| and became distinguished for having ‘“faculty,”’ 


religious point of view; and thus the young girl | which was the term for what our English sisters 


become expert as manager of missionary, Bible, | call cleverness. 
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A ROMP WITH THE BiG BROTHER. 











The girl of the 
past was terribly in 
earnest; she obeyed 
the apostolic injunc- 
tion, ‘“ Whatsoever 
your hands find to 
do, do with your 
might.’” She was 
an excellent house- 
keeper, though most 
likely married at six- 
teen, rising early and 
superintending eve- 
rything from attic to 
cellar. She wove, 
spun, made up linen, 
wrought samplers 
and mourning-pieces 
and worked initials 
upon the garments of 
each member of the 
family. She was 
scrupulously neat 
and tidy, and busy 
as a bee from morn- 
ing to night. She 
was constant and 
decorous at church, 
and faultless in her 
courtesies ; she never 
brought a gentleman 
so near her as to 
answer him yes or 
no without the affix 
of sir. 

She blushed rea- 
dily—you may say 
the blush implies 
self-consciousness — 
that may be, but it 
is} not the less en- 
gaging, just as the 
down upon the peach 


and charitable societies, making garments for the | enhances our sense of its beauty. The blush is 
naked heathen of the tropics, and piously hoping | angel-panoply, and a better safeguard than bolts 
to bring them to a sense of the decencies of life. | and bars; it is plea and protection—speech, and 


She thus léarned forecast and management and | yet silence. 


self-abnegation, and acquired executive ability, The girl of the past had few novels to read, 
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most of them read through translations—‘‘ Don 
Quixote’ and some standard French or German 


authors, but the sum of this class of reading was. 


comprised in the ‘‘ Castle of Otronto,’’ the ** Mys- 
teries of Udolpho,”’ ** Pamela,’’ and the “ Chil- 
dren of the Abbey.”” The Bible and Milton were 
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| unfailing law it will be seen that there exists a 
| corresponding dignity, a gravity and worth supe- 
rior to all ordinary characteristics and pretensions. 
The newspaper was only an occasional luxury, 

| coming once a week and linking together the 
| interests of different sections. Great crimes were 


THE Sisrer’s KAKLY FootTs1kEprs, 


the great books of never-tiring interest. Shaks- 
Peare was almost unknown, and prohibited as 
belonging to the ungodly play-house. 

Of one thing I am sure they were unflinching 
and persistent adherents to, 
speaking. It was the law of life, and to be upheld 
at any cost. Anywhere and everywhere that a 
class of persons may be found to whom this is the 


and that was truth- | 


| infrequent and personal vices unknown; hence 
there was no demoralizing atmosphere in the 
shape of perverting advertisements or the details 
of moral obliquities, all being wholesome and in a 
manner refreshing. There were no blasphemous 
jokes, no irreverent handling of sacred themes, 
no gross allusions to corrupt and lower the senti- 


| ments of the young. 
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The sphere of reading was rather limited in the 
past, and I am apt to think for the better; people 
were then more obliged to think for themselves, 
and having less to divert the attention, ideas took 
hold of the mind with a firmer grip, and sank 
deeper down. There may have been something 
over-austere in the girl of the past, but she was 
very much to be relied upon, and was very whole- 
some. She suggested always the idea of a lady. 
She may have seemed over-earnest, over-grave, 
and over-thoughtful; but out of such material 
sometimes a great hope to the world is evolved. 
Sometimes a country is redeemed thus by some 
true, steadfast heart, as the women of our own 
country mothered before the Revolution of '76 
many a hero—the greatest of his age, and it seems 
to me of any age, being George Washington. 

Out of such, if need be, martyrs are born, and 
great principles assume shape and coherence. 
Wrongs grow to be understood and exposed, and 
remedies are applied. Out of such come orderly 
households, God-serving men and women, ex- 
pounders of hidden law, and clear-headed states- 
men. 

As I have said, the old girl is lost to us, with 
her youngness, her sense of duty and maidenly 
blushes. The girl of to-day is totally unlike. 

Her hands and feet are smaller; so is her head, 
and she is more sharp and knowing, quicker and 
more self-sustained. She seems older, somehow; 
so old that her mother dwindles into nothingness, 
and has the aspect of a dried-up apple upon a 
winter tree. I have heard this modern girl talk 
to her mother as if the relation of each were 
reversed, and the wisdom and authority of the 
household were merged in the younger woman. 
As the boy of the period calls his father the old 
man or the governor, so the girl of the period 
calls her mother little woman, or the maternal. 

The girl of the past never called a gentleman 
by his Christian name unless nearly related; the 
one of to-day not only does this, but in speaking 
of him calls him a fellow. Slang is the predomi- 
nant vice of to-day, with girls no less than with 
the boys; and we hear even those whose birth and 
education would lead us to expect better things 
of them telling you to ‘‘absquatulate; vamose the 
ranche,’’ and using the ‘‘ you bet; hurry up the 
cakes; bully for you; I mean biz; that’s cheek,’”’ 
etc. 

The girl of the day if not strong-minded, is 








very strong-mannered She talks loud, and her 
vigorous laugh reminds one of Goldsmith’s line: 


And the loud laugh, that speaks the vacant mind. 


She walks with a sweep and stride that is dan- 
gerous to her ‘‘ pin-back.’’ She looks you square 
in the face, which is well; but she stares so per- 
sistently that you think you have yourself a squint, 
or spot on the nose. She whistles like a coach- 
man; she nudges, and pinches and winks; she 
haws, and maunders, and yawns in the presence 
of her superiors; she whispers in company, and 
leans across you to do so with a crony; she 
glances and giggles and whispers, and you are 
sure to be the subject of her gossip. She leaves 
the door open behind her, or shuts it with a bang. 
She goes up and down by the balusters of the 
stairs, or over them like a woman on the flying 
trapeze. She gets cross and uses epithets; she 
calls across the street to a companion with a 
**hullo !’’ or a whistle like that of a boy. 

She laughs immoderately if her mother or 
another person makes a mistake in language ; she 
points at objects with her whole hand; she eats 
apples in the street, and peanuts in the church otf 
an evening, and in the cars, and throws the shells 
upon the floor; she tosses orange-peel on the 
sidewalk, endangering life and limb to the passer- 
by; in cars she piles her bag and wraps and basket 
upon the seat, and does not remove them, though 
she must see that the seat is needed ; and when a 
passenger asks, ‘‘Is this seat engaged ?”’ she an- 
swers, ‘‘ Yes,’’ under the wicked subterfuge that 
it is occupied by her baggage, or she tells a lie 
direct. She calls herself publicly by the pet name 
that should be sacredly preserved for those that 
are dear to us; the sweet home-name never to be 
desecrated. Once we had Marys, and Elizabeths, 
and Rachels, and Dorotheas, noble suggestive 
names, replete with tenderness and dignity ; now 
these are only Minnies, and Bessies, and Raches, 
and Doras, and a dozen other prefixes of ze in- 
stead of the old honest y, that sometimes con- 
verted Mary into Polly, or Elizabeth into Betsy. 
In consequence, an undue familiarity and an 
absence of reserve is engendered, to the general 
detriment of manners and the virtues that spring 
from a becoming self-respect. There is a general 
slip-shodness, abandon, and unreserve about the 
modern girl that indicate tendencies to be re- 
garded as the omen of the coming woman. Self- 
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] 
willed, dogmatic, audacious, vigorous, and not | brave, unflinching woman who can see no lion in 
much given to blushes, is the girl of to-day. 








her path, nothing she cannot overcome in her way 























AMONG THE POSIES. 


Now much of this is well, as indicating stamina, | to a great pirvose; who is not sensitive about 
the crude material out of which comes the heroic, | little things 


was born before nerves came into 
VoL. XIV.—24 
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fashion, and cares little what is said about her, so 
sure is she of being in the right herself. She is 
able to stand alone from the first, and has little to 
unlearn in the way of over-fastidiousness. She 
brings strong material with her, and the only 
question is, how will she use it? She can work 
out her will and way despite of criticism, which 
she will no more heed than the lion the dew upon 
his tawny mane ; but how will she use this power? 
Is she to be the founder of a new type of woman? 
Is the age working its way to higher capabilities 
through our girls, or is it only enlarging the 
sphere of brute force? 

Will the coming woman be heroic, or will she 
be simply coarse? Will she be nobly great in 
all the noblest attributes of a true womanhood, or 
will she be only stubbornly self-reliant and self- 
willed? Be it remembered that to be womanly is 
to be scrupulously just, upright, and truthful; no 
subterfuge, no deceit, no rage, no hollow pretence, 
selfishness, unchastity. Womanliness is not merely 
in sex. All the virtues by common consent, by 
high art, are made to be feminine, hence more 
may be rightfully exacted of a woman than of a 
man. She naturally represents the higher morals, 


and to be less than this is to step down from the 
pedestal she has reached in the long ages. 

Dr. Elliott of Harvard University has expressed 
a ‘*hope that time will increase the differentia- 


tion of the sexes.” This does not seem to be 
the, natural order of things, the finest specimens 
of manliness and moral excellence also being 
found to-approximate to the feminine, and the best 
specimens of enlarged womanly characteristics ap- 
proaching the masculine, and this without any 
diminution of the qualities inherent in the differ- 
ence of sex. The processes of the great law of 
development rather tend to the increase of moral 
ideas and the obliteration of the sexual; and thus 
the perfect righteousness for which prophets and 
poets sigh will at length be realized. 

Again, we ask will she be the fresh, cheery, 
untiring aid to the realization of our higher 
humanitarian proclivities, or a shrew, a terma- 
gant, a reckless destructive, overthrowing the 
finer progress of our civilization? Will she make 
inclination the law of life, or will she make duty 
the test of action? I remember Margaret Fuller 


used to cast contempt upon the graces of polite | 


life, and talked of impulses and spontaneities, 
which may or may not be desirable according to 





their quality—if they happen to be more emphatic 
than agreeable, more robust than safe or salutary, 
they become intolerable and dangerous. 

Whatever be the result to the world, the women 
of to-day are pushing civilization to the verge of 
revolution, and the girls are suffering from a 
disgust at home life, a dread of marriage, and a 
generally aggressive state of feeling. They are 
restive under the least coercion, and hence mani- 
fold mistakes, manifold errors, nameless crimes and 
incalculable shame, misery and wickedness arise 
even among families of culture, where we might 
hope for a better state of morals; but there can 
be no safety in any household where duty is not 
made the great and all-abiding motive of action. 
One of our journalists in reviewing the life of 
Mrs. Jameson, so replete with self-denial, and a 
strict adhesion to duty, speaks of this as a painful, 
cheerless life. I do not think so; for there isa 
perpetual spring of enjoyment to those who live 
up to the highest perceptions of human responsi- 
bility. 

The very essence of a true life is self-abnegation, 
and nothing is more mean and destructive to our 
nobler capabilities than to live as if all the rest of 
the world were compelled to pay us tribute. 

Another practice that distinguishes the girl of 
to-day is flirting. This was utterly unknown to 
the girl of the past, and is a part of that general 
idleness and laxness of purpose that belongs to 
our era. Girls having little to do, amuse them- 
selves by a coquettish relation with one or more 
of the other sex, not designed to be serious, not 
intended to lead to anything more than the using 
up of much precious time by a free use of the dan- 
gerous foils of careless humor and idle repartee ; 
but which is most likely to terminate in something 
not quite pleasant, or even decorous. Its worst 
feature is that it creates a distaste to marriage, 
and is thus an injury to both parties. 

Though the marriage relation ought not to be 
the end and aim of a girl’s life, it is certainly most 
desirable that at some suitable age she should enter 
into it, as the best conservation of sanctity and 
affection for one of the other sex. She will be 
more useful and occupy a higher position in 
society as a wife than as an old maid. There is 
always something pitiful in the aspect of an old 
unmarried woman. The character is more likely 
to be perfected in and through marriage, and if 


| some suffering and some trouble follow, the wife 
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becomes the expression of all the virtues and all edge that may be crammed into a brain that 
the hopes and dignities that pertain to a fulfilled | constitutes a well-filled organ, but what is incor- 
destiny. porated into the structure of the mind and renders 
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GATHERING WILD BERRIES, 


The girl of to-day has a wider field for culture | it able to evolve just and rational principles, or 
than the girl of the past; but for all that she is no | these new ideas that become the basis of high art 
better as a thinker, nor does she so well represent | or of noble action. 
ideas; for it is not the amount of mere knowl- James I. of England was filled to the brim 
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with learning by his great teacher, George Bu- 
chanan, who, when asked how it was that his 
pupil was only a pedant, answered, he ‘‘did the 
best he could for him; learning would not give 
ideas,’’ which is most true ; there must be a basis 
of mental capacity, or books will not make us wise. 
Nero was instructed by philosopher Seneca, yet he 
was cruel, and vain as foolish. Some minds are 
mere sieves, through which ideas are sifted out 
and lost ; others retain the thoughts of the author 
whom they read, and have none of their own. A 
few great writers well studied will impart dignity 
to any mind. I once knew a gentleman, a mer- 
chant, by no means superior, who had at the same 
time an enthusiasm for Milton, and could recite 
nearly the whole of ‘ Paradise Lost,’’ and his 
habit of now and then giving an apt quotation 
from his favorite author obtained for him an 
immense reputation for erudition. The reading 
of our girls consists quite too much of the cur- 
rent periodicals, such as the Mew York Ledger, 
Weekly, etc., full of mawkish sentiment and opin- 
ions counter to the true end and aim of life, which 
is to do good in our little sphere, and make duty 
or our obligations to God and man the basis of all 
we do and are. We are not in this world merely 
to ‘‘have a good time’’ in it—suffering is the 
ordeal through which all raust pass, or, as our re- 
ligious friends would say, we must ‘bear the 
cross,’’ and how we bear it must and will tell 
upon the character. 

Far be it from me to foster undue squeamishness 
—our mothers were perhaps too reserved in speak- 
ing of the relations of sex, and their daughters 
grew up as white-souled as Miranda under the 
fatherly care of Prospero, or Eve when she first 
blushed in the garden of Eden; but this was an 
error on the pure, safe side, while the girl of 
to-day will coolly discuss cases of social evils that 
would put our old, innocent grandames quite to 
the blush. 

Will all this knowledge of existing wickedness 
thus prematurely familiarized to the young girl, 
avail to deepen her sense of the sanctities of her 
own person? deepen her sense of the innate sweet- 
ness hidden in the depths of the human soul only 
to be obliterated by an unrighteous life? Will it 
make her more tenderly, more sacredly alive to 
that which is pure and high and ennobling, or 
will it only vitiate her taste and corrupt her moral 
sensibilities? Never, never will familiarity with 
vice elevate the soul 





‘Vice is a monster of such frightful mein, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with his face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

The path to supernal heights is not through 
mire and dirt, not through the poison weeds of 
mandrake and hellebore, but over flinty rocks it 
may be, and through deep waters; but where the 
rose-tree blooms and pure lilies grow and fill the 
air with their symbolic wholesomeness. 

I would implore the young girl to avoid this 
pernicious reading, and avoid most of the fictions 
of the day. Those based on the eras of history, 
such as the inimitable works of Walter Scott, are 
interesting and healthful to the mind, and serve 
to awaken an interest in history itself, while the 
works of Dickens may deepen our sympathy for 
the miserable and erring, and few young girls 
need more than these for their amount of desir- 
able novel-reading. 

History, biography, constitutional and moral 
science, geographical discoveries, travels, the re- 
sults of scientific research, and the several branches 
of natural history which open up to the mind the 
wonders and mysteries of this beautiful world in 
which we live—the heavens above should be no 
idle display to the young mind, ‘stars shining 
because they have nothing else to do;’’ but as 
telling of far-off suns and glowing constellations, 
and all the sweet utterances of poetic thought. 

* Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of fine gold; 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still choiring to the young-eyed cherubims.” 

The story found in our Scriptures of the sacri- 
fice of the daughter of Jephthah is replete with 
tender suggestions. This young girl comes down 
to us with no name except as the daughter of a 
man who seems to have been an apostate from the 
grand theism of his people, an audacious soldier, 
brave but reckless, and living a life of outlawry. 
Her beautiful filial affection shines with a sweet 
lustre on the page of history, and is of value as 
indicating in the mind of father and daughter 
their deep, solemn view of the sanctity of an 
oath, the sacredness of a vow, which in our day 
are growing less and less to be regarded, and thus 
the oath before our courts of law and the marriage 
vow are growing into contempt and desecration. 
I never take what is called an oath, considering 
my affirmative full as binding; and indeed ina 
true estimate of human inte’r't~ > should not 
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swear at all, our yea and nay being all that | When I was a child, my mother would sometimes 
should be required of us. say to me in reprehension of some misdemeanor, 


Most especially the young girl should feel the | ‘* Promise me you will never do so again.’’ 
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THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 


I used to hear this when a girl of six years with 
an awe which I cannot now recall without pain. 
I dared not promise, and used to reply, ‘I will 


sacredness implied in the affirmations of her lips, 
and she should carefully guard against committing 
herself to any pledge without great consideration. 
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try never to do so again; but, oh! please do not 
ask me to promise. I shall feel so bad if I break 
my word.”’ 

Conversation is quite falling into disrepute in 
our country, most likely in part because of a 
general flippancy and pretentiousness, and because 
our people hurry and bustle with no very clear 
ideas upon the subjects that might seem naturally 
to engage the attention of a citizen of a republic. 
Those fine old conversers, profound scholars, and 
untiring discussers of abstract thought, Sedley, 
and Johnson, Coleridge and De Quincey, belong 
to a past age. 

In travelling I once met John Quincy Adams 
at a public table, who, full of thought, expressed 
himself admirably upon some passing theme of 
general interest ; no one made the least response, 
and I, though rather young, ventured an opinion 
and reply, with which he seemed well pleased, 
and continued to talk till the close of the meal. 
When I rose from the table he rose also, and 
escorted me to the door with the becoming grace 
of a man of eighty. 

My mother, sometimes preoccupied, very early 


in life used to depute me to receive her callers till 
she was ready to make her appearance, which was 
an excellent practice, and familiarized me to the 
ordinary courtesies of society, but also cultivated 


self-reliance. But all this preliminary training of 
the young girl has nearly passed away. - Conver- 
sation is now considered a bore instead of a cul- 
tivated fine art. To be smart in repartee and 
ready in upholding a flirtation is growing to be 
the highest ambition of the girl, and thus are 
earnestness and sincerity regarded as old-fashioned 
virtues, and the intercourse between the sexes is 
losing much of that respectful aloofness which 
ought to characterize the manners of those who 
mutually respect each other. 

I believe that the progress of the ages is devel- 
oping the sex quite other than in the past. Mas- 
culine supremacy will not longer be tolerated, 
and women will claim admission into any field, 
whether professional, artistic, commercial or me- 
chanical, that her inclination or capacity may 
qualify her to fill. She will have to take the 
chances of failure just as men take them, and 





learn that to be a lawyer or doctor er speaker is a 
no greater thing in a woman than in a man, and 
may be less. In all this the heavens will not fall 
nor earthquakes take place; it is simply obedience 
to the implied laws of Nature, or rather I would 
say the laws of God, who gives no superfluous 
power, and justifies no idle waste of the talents 
he has bestowed; who makes the measure of 
capacity the measure of sphere to either man or 
woman. 

Be it remembered, for the sake of the girls, that 
human affections are the same the world over. 
Men will woo and maids love now as in the past. 
All I ask is that the sex shall grow nobly wise 
with the progress of suns and stars and revolving 
years. 

It takes a great deal of hereditary culture as 
well as gentle training to make what is really the 
finest thing in the world—a gentlewoman or lady ; 
and I trust this all-perfect woman will characterize 
the masses of women yet to be. A lady is sphered 
in grace and sweetness. She is unapproachable 
by anything coarse or repugnant to the finest 
taste. ‘he lady negatives all that is strongly 
marked, and a girl may be trained to be a lady 
who by the utmest effort could never be converted 
into a great woman. 

A lady represents no one gracious quality at the 
expense of any other. She is the rounded, con- 
summate essence of a true womanhood. 

All the moralities with the lady range in just 
proportions, and the proprieties wear the aspect 
of the graces. She recoils from all that is selfish 
or obtrusive; and what is harsh or discordant is so 
foreign to her nature that we should recoil from 
it in her as we should from spot upon a Vestal’s 
robe. 

Every girl, as I have said, may be trained to 
become a lady, while few will become great. In 
this view I would say she can make the best of 
herself in the best way, for a great deal is required 
to make a perfect lady, and she may become thus 
‘fa thing of beauty and a joy forever’’ when 
greatness is beyond her reach. The commonest 
mind will appreciate her as a lady, while the 
meanest pigmy may abuse and contemn a really 
great woman. 








A NIGHT ON HORSEBACK. 





A NIGHT ON 


HORSEBACK. 


By C. A. GOLprRICK. 


It is only a bit of personal experience I would | 


give you. It stands out clear and distinct from 
all else in my life, and the remembrance even now 
thrills me unpleasantly. But I must needs digress 
somewhat for a full understanding of what I am 
about to relate. 

The spring of ’65 found me in the Oil Dorado 
of Pennsylvania. 
hardly picture. 
would find the communities steady, regular, law- 
abiding ; 
branch of commerce, people following the dif- 
ferent details of it as a life business. Then the 


magic cry of ‘‘oil!’’ had wakened this ‘Sleepy | 


Hollow’’ of the State, and flooded its hills and 


their feet. 


and confusion. The machinery of law that suf- 


ficed for a sparsely settled region of simple, peace- 
able farmers, had no provision for a population 
representing almost every nation on the globe, 
and which literally swarmed over every spot of 


“promising territory.’’ Lawlessness, robbery, 


serts. Such were the conditions which I, an 


American woman, found about me at the time of | 


which I write. For reasons obvious to all who 
have ‘‘ pioneered,’’ ‘‘ by horseback’’ was our most 
popular means of locomotion. In this way did I 
arrange one bright May morning to go from Tank- 
ville, where I then was, to Tarr City, some eight 
miles distant. If any habitué of that region at 
that time fails to remember these places, let him 
consider them as generic terms for the many towns 
that bubbled up with the local discovery of oil, 
and subsided with its disappearance. But though 
the towns I knew have never found a place in any 
map or geography of the Keystone State, in the 
map of memory they have a location, fixed and 
abiding. 

Accompanied by one of the masculine persua? 
sion, whom for convenience we will call John, 
I started. The swift motion, the crisp, bracing 
mountain air, the brilliant morning sunlight, made 


What that was then, words can | 
Should you go there now, you | 


the oil trade a regular, recognized | 
| John. 


| roads. 
murder even, did not always meet their just de- | 





the ride one of exquisite delight. We halted but 
once, to note the trodden grass and bushes of a 
spot where a wealthy English traveller had been 
waylaid, robbed, and well-nigh murdered, only a 
few days before. On our arrival I alighted at 
the dingy little hotel, where, my business being 
completed, I was to await the return of John. 
‘* By sundown, sure,’’ he said, as he rode away. 
Long ere sundown I sat watching the shadows 
lengthen, and at last saw the day die in a bed of 
burning clouds; but to the obsequies came no 
I waited. The minutes seemed hours. 
Then a thought struck me. How stupid not to 
have done it before! I would go and meet him. 


| Quickly ordering my horse, I mounted and started 
valleys with a cosmopolitan multitude, seeking | 
eagerly for the boundless wealth that floated under | 
Socially and civilly all seemed chaos 


homeward. Two solitary stars looked down upon 
me, and the fires from countless engines lit up the 
surrounding hilltops and valleys. I rode rapidly 


for nearly a mile, and though the twilight came 


fast, there was still no sign of the expected rider. 
But I saw something which in the excitement of 
the morning I had failed to note, and which made 
me half puzzled and doubtful. Before me lay two 
I remembered but one. By which had 
we come? The more I thought, the less I really 
knew. At last, thinking I saw some familiar 
mark, I turned to the left. A light growth of 
pine trees thickened the shadows over me. I felt 
no fear, and soon in the distance descried a horse- 
man. Ihastenedto meethim. Alas! it was only 
a stranger, laden with drilling tools. He looked 
curiously after me. I, in my disappointment, 
said nothing. The darkness increased—only 
starlight now, lessened by the shadows of the 
thick branches of the pines, which ever grew in 
size and number. After some time I became 
alarmed, and resolved to turn back. But the 
way seemed to have grown steep and narrow, and 
to my dismay, I found that in the thick darkness 
I could no longer discern the road. I rode first 
one way and then another, until utterly bewil- 
dered. I was now conscious of but one thing: I 
was alone in the dark night in a pine forest, miles 
perhaps from any human habitation, without any 
idea of distance or direction—dazed, confused, 
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lost! I saw, as in a vision, the trampled grass 
and bushes of the morning; I remembered one 
who wandered for days in such a place, rescued 
only by chance hunters from a horrible death. 
In my fear and terror I cried aloud; nothing 
answered. The dense branches seemed to catch 
and smother all sounds. In an agony of suppli- 
catior, born of extremest peril, I besought Him 
who alone could hear, to guide and keep me. 
Then giving loose rein to my horse, that he 
might choose his own course, we went forward 
into what to my excited fears and imaginings 
seemed as the ‘‘ valley and shadow of death.”’ 
And now a sense of a great fear and horror 
seized and possessed me. The air seemed instinct 
with murmurs and movement. 

Shadowy forms shaped themselves in the dark- 
ness, flitted and whispered about me, then melted 
away to give place to their fellows. There were 


rustlings and glidings, and swift, rushing sounds. 
The branches touched and caught me as I passed, 
like ghostly hands, dragging me away. Tremb- 
ling with horror, I cried aloud. The vast forest 
seemed full of phantom voices, that called back 
in mockery and derision. The laurel bushes coiled 


their snaky roots about the way, and from among 
their thick, glassy leaves there came a motion and 
a low, growling sound. My horse shied and 
trembled, but nothing appeared, and I soothed 
and coaxed him on. He seemed almost human. 
Around fallen, decayed trees, across gullies, about 
huge boulders that sometimes projected across our 
way, he picked his steps gently and carefully. 
Once, as I sobbed on his neck, he turned his 
head, touching me, and softly whinnied, as if in 
comforting assurance. After long hours a sort of 
quiet despair settled down upon me. I was ex- 
hausted, and shivered with cold, for the heavy dew 
had dampened all my clothing. Once the ghostly 
gallows-like form of a deserted derrick lifted itself 
against the star-lit sky—tombstone of some daring 
failure. I felt a subtle sense of sympathy with it. 
It too was alone and desolate. 

‘Thus we measured hour after hour of fear and 
darkness. I knew not where we were going, but 
feared to stand still. Suddenly I saw at last a 
gleam of light ; far-off, but surely there. A quick 
throb of joy thrilled my heart and gave strength 
to my weary body. The light was miles away, 
and ere I reached it there were many others. A 
sharp turn in the way, and in the valley below me 





lay a town. Soon the feet of my horse struck 
with a hollow sound. I was crossing a bridge. 
Rapidly I made my way over it; then, amid tanks, 
engine-houses and barrel heaps, to the first house 
in view ; I rapped loudly with the handle of my 
whip on the railing in front. A greasy, rough- 
looking man, lantern in hand, opened the door, 
and came out; two others followed. 

‘*Where am I? What place is this?’’ I said, 
abruptly. 

‘* Petroleum Centre,’’ he answered, looking at 
me in astonishment. 

‘¢ Where and how far off is Tankville?’’ 

‘¢Two miles up the bluff road. Dunno as you 
can get there to-night, though,’’ he went on; 
‘*the creek’s mighty high, and was well-nigh up 
to the bluff at sundown.”’ 

Only two miles from home! I knew the road 
was a narrow passage between the creek and the 
biuff, the three running parallel. Yet I did not 
hesitate. I must goon. Briefly I explained that 
I had lost my way. Then I bethought me of the 
time, and taking out my watch held it in the light 
of the lantern. Twenty minutes of two! As I 
closed and replaced it, two of the men silently 
turned and walked swiftly away. What if they 
should follow me? I knew in all that two miles 
there was no house. Scarcely waiting to return 
thanks, I recrossed the bridge and plunged into 
the darkness. I might outgo them. Every mo- 
ment of the’ way my heart beat almost to suffoca- 
tion with fear and apprehension; but it proved 
without cause, for I passed unharmed. I found 
the water had indeed covered a portion of the 
road several inches in depth, but went on, never 
slackening pace till we stopped, faint and weary, 
in the light of home. 

How John, unavoidably delayed, had come for 
me, and found me gone; how he, too, had taken 
the left-hand road, from which I had strayed in 
the darkness, into what was known as the ‘‘ Moun- 
tain Path,’’ a way full of danger even in daylight, 
being a narrow passage in the side of an almost 
perpendicular hill, some hundreds of feet in height, 
where a single misstep would have sent horse and 
rider to destruction ; how that faithful, sagacious 
horse carried me over more than twenty dangerous 
miles in safety ; how every way and place it seemed 
possible for me to be had been traversed and 
searched in vain, was faithfully detailed, and is 
still vividly chronicled in my memory. 



















Oh, why had she found it now when her heart 
was finding rest in the love of this good doctor! 
Why had this come to destroy all ? 

She raised her eyes to his, and the anguish in 
them brought him to her side. She held out the 
letter without a word. As he hesitated, she said, 
‘read it; it is but just you should see it;’’ and 
he read, and thinking all it brought to him, his 
cheerful, benign face took on a shadow never seen 
there before. When he could command his voice, 
he asked : 

‘¢ And what shall you do about it, Grace ?’’ 

‘Oh, what can, what ought I to do?’’ 

‘¢ Write to him at once,’’ said the noble man, 
‘Come ;’’ and he showed her to his study, spread 
paper and pen at her disposal, not trusting himself 
with a word, and shutting the door, went out to 
walk swiftly about the grounds, wrestling with self 
until it was trampled out of sight, and he could 
come back to her he loved better than himself. 

She had just completed her letter, and held it 
out for his inspection. He read: 

‘*My Frienp: Did you, eight months ago, ad- 
dress me a letter containing an offer of marriage? 
Such a letter has, By accident, just come into my 
possession. If so, will you at once write me, 
addressing to the old number, eighty-three Spring 
street? Yours, Grace B. BraDty.’’ 

He gave it back to her, and dropped into a 
chair. After she had sealed and directed it, he 
asked : 

‘* But why did you never receive it, Grace ?’’ 

‘*That is what I’ve been wondering about all 
the time. Can you imagine why ?”’ 

He thought a moment, and then said : 

** You recollect Mr. Bradly of whom I bought 
this house had a daughter of the same name as 
yours, with the exception of the B.”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ she said, with wondering eyes, ‘‘I 
recollect her; but as I never had any acquaintance 
with her, had forgotten all about it. Yes, she is 


the one who I told you he was-supposed engaged 
to; she is out West now. 
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**Is that so? Then I think I begin to read the 
riddle; but we will wait his answer.’’ 

‘* Yes, I must go now,”’ she said, wearily rising, 
as though years had gone over her since she came 
there. He noticed it. How his generous heart 
went out in pity to the tried girl! No thought 
for his own hopes. 

They bade the mother good-by with such altered 
faces as to set her wondering. They drove to the 
office, posted the letter, and then he set her down 
at her home with only a kind “ good-night,’’ and 
she went to her room to weep, and wonder how it 
would all end. A little note reached her in the 
morning, saying : 

‘*LitTLE Grace: It will be best for both of us 
that I should not see you until the answer to your 
letter arrives. Then, if you wish, I will come. 

°°. 

‘** Delicate and generous as ever! Oh, howcan I 
grieve him by ever letting any one come between 
us !”’ 

Ah! that supposed buried love had already 
achieved a resurrection. How she went through 
her school duties that long week that ensued 
before the arrival of the answer to her letter, she 
could never tell. It came at last. 

** Yes, he had written it; it was the true feel- 
ings of his heart at the time. He had heard she 
was now engaged to Doctor Day; was it so? if 
she would answer at once he weuld feel greatly 
obliged. Would she also be so kind as to say 
would she have accepted the proposal,—could she 
have returned his love,—had she received the 
letter at once ?”’ 

And here was the hard place for Grace. If she 
told him, she felt that all might be over between 
her and Doctor Day. If she concealed it from 
James, who she supposed engaged to another, and 
married the man she had promised herself to, 
would it not be best? But she was too conscien- 
tious to long waver. No, I will tell him the truth, 
and at once she wrote: 

‘*My FRrRiEnD: I will be frank with you. At 
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the time that letter was written, I could have re- 
turned your love; now I have engaged myself to 
another, a good, a noble man. I will not say I 
love him as I did you. Will you be as frank with 
me, and tell me if what I have heard that you are 
engaged to another is true? Yours, 
‘*GRACE BRADLY.” 
His answer, as soon as possible, was this: 


‘*My FRIEND: I am saddened indeed with the 
contents of your last letter. God help us both, 
for I am still free; but, oh, I still love you as I 
can no other! I tell you this because you ought 
to have the truth, and not to influence you in any 
way. My own heart has ached too much for your 
supposed loss to wish such sorrow to fall upon your 
affianced ; but oh, if it could be, if knowing of the 
miscarriage of the letter—the reason of which I 
have found out, and will some time let you know 
—he will be generous, always supposing you choose 
between us. Oh, tell me at once. Yours, 

‘¢James Hovey.”’ 


Grace passed a sleepless night; but as morning 
dawned came to her decision. Had not James 


the first right to her? She could but answer yes; 


but oh, she must now see him. 
indeed ! 

She sent for him. He started at the sorrowful, 
tear-stained face that met him at the door. He 
divined it all before reading the letter she handed 
him. Before opening this, he said : 

«My child, I see it all; you love him still. I 
resign all claims ; choose between us as though no 
engagement existed.’’ 

As he read James’s last letter and folded it up, 
she cried out: 

‘*Oh, my friend, my kind friend, what shall 
I do?”’ 

‘* This,’’ and came over and took both her hands 
in his, and for a moment struggled with an over- 
mastering emotion, and at last, with trembling 
voice, said, ‘* Tell him I resign you to the one you 
love best; but your friendship and his I shall still 
claim.’’ 

‘*God bless you, my dear friend ever ;’’ and 
Grace’s kiss and tears fell upon his hands. He 
mingled his own a moment with hers, and then 
rising, said ; 

‘‘Good-by, my little sister; I shall be better 
when we meet again, and you must not grieve 
about it a moment.”’ 


God help her, 


She followed him tearfully to the door, and 
they parted with a wordless clasp of hands. 

He had informed his mother of the discovery 
of the letter and the destruction of his hopes; 
but as he saw how wistfully she followed him 
about, grieving with him, he assumed a more 
cheerful manner, and assured her, after all, he 
believed he would make a better friend than hus- 
band for any one; and I believe the unselfish 
fellow was right; that such natures as his really 
take more satisfaction in seeing others’ happiness 
than in furthering their own. 

The next week Grace received a letter from 
James full of a lover’s rhapsodies. Imagine, then, 
my reader, just to suit yourselves. It ended with 
these words, ‘‘I shall come on at the end of my 
school term, which is in three weeks. Let me 
hope, my dearest, you will return with me. Say 
to Doctor Day, ‘I honor, I esteem you more than 
words can tell.’ God bless you forever.’’ 


We will now take a little trip West. Grace’s 
first letter James took from the office as he was on 
his way to fulfill his engagement to the other Grace 
to spend the Sabbath at her aunt’s. He imme- 
diately returned to his room and answered it, and 
after posting it, sat down to think over the strange 
event. 

He could but suspect from the circumstances of 
its discovery who had detained the letter, and then 
came swarming into his mind all the agitation 
Grace, his assistant in the school, had betrayed 
on many occasions when theyad been convers- 
ing on old acquaintance at P—. He recalled the 
flash of exultant feeling that had passed over her 
face at the intelligence of the engagement of the 
Grace at P— on that morning Hoyt left him. He 
saw it all; but how could he prove her guilt ? 
He would let circumstances guide him. 

While he was revolving these things in his room, 
she was restlessly watching at the window for his 
arrival. At last, as the train swept by without 
bringing him, she flung herself on a lounge, and 
in answer to her aunt’s question, ‘‘ What do you 
suppose detained him ?’’ pettishly replied, ‘I 
don’t know, I’m sure; perhaps that business he 
spoke of;’’ and soon after, taking up her lamp, re- 
tired to her room disappointed and tearful. In 
her dream that night there seemed a foreshadow- 
ing of what was to come. She saw him ever, 





with sad averted face, and after a few hours 
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sleep, woke unrefreshed and feverish. ‘‘I shall 
not go to church this morning,’’ she told her 
aunt; ‘‘I will keep house while you are gone.”’ 

Her aunt had been gone but a few moments 
when, peering through the blinds, she espied him 
slowly coming down the road. She flew to dress 
her hair and put on a becoming new wrapper, and 
ere she was presentable, he rang the bell. Hur- 
rying on the dainty slippers, she opened the door, 
all radiant with excitement and joy. But the mo- 
ment her eye fell on his face, her heart seemed to 
shrink in dismay; so altered, so grave, and yet 
with such an indefinable joy on the brow. 

She offered him a chair; she asked, ‘‘ Are you 
sick? Why did you not come last night ?’’ 

‘*T had a letter, the contents of which detained 
me.”’ 

“‘May I know who it was from?” with one of 
her bewildering smiles. 

‘* A person of the same name as yours, with the 
addition of a B.” 

The ghostly paleness that came over her face, 
the trembling that took possession of her, as with 
livid lips she forced herself to ask: 

‘¢ Where does she reside ?” 

Fixing his eyes upon her, he said: 

‘*T think you know already, do you not?’’ 

He suspects me, she thought. I have lost him, 
I have lost him; but she forced herself to return 
his steady gaze for a moment, then her eyes fell, 
and burning blushes swept over cheek and brow, 
and she clutched the sofa arm for support as she 
faltered out: 

‘¢ Why should I?” 

**Grace,’’ and his voice shook with emotion, 
‘do not attempt subterfuge. A letter has been 
found that I addressed to the writer of the letter I 
have just received, found in the debris the carpen- 
ters made in opening a window of the room you 
used to occupy in your father’s house. As your 
old teacher, by the friendship we have formed for 
each other, I ask you how it came there? I feel 
there can be but one answer to this; will you give 
me the truth ?”’ 

Yes, she well remembered how on that last day 
of packing up at P—, as she removed the letter 
from its secret drawer, stopping to take one last 
look of it, she had been startled by hearing her 
aunt at the door, and folding it, had hastily pressed 
it into the crevice under the window-sill of that 


very room, saying to herself, ‘‘ effectually buried 
at last !’’ 





| 


| doing.” 








And why should she brave it out? She had 
lost her lover; she might keep her friend at least 
if she told him the truth. Deep in the heart of 
this wretched girl there came a longing that this 
high-minded Christian man should not hate her, 
as he justly might, did she persist in untruth. 
She had lost him, at any rate. Oh, could she not 
save something from the wreck! She buried her 
face in her arms, and sobs shook her frame. 

** Tell me all, Grace,’’ he anys said ; 
this will relieve your sorrow.’ 

Still no answer. 

‘*It is true, is it not, Grace, that you obtained 
that letter through a mistake of the postman, as I 
neglected to direct it to the number, and kept it, 
did you not?”’ 

**Yes; but oh, James, do you know why?”’ 

‘*I believe I do, my poor girl; but oh, be as- 
sured I forgive you the sorrow it has caused two 
persons; that I regret more deeply than words can 
tell the regard for me that led to such wrong- 
He paused, and she moaned out : 

** You will not hate me, James ?”’ 

Poor Grace! selfish as she had been in her love 
for him, how could he hate the crushed woman 
before him who had, who still loved him. 

‘* No, Grace, I can never hate you, believe me. 
From my heart I forgive you, and will pray for 
your welfare. Forget me; but oh, forget not 
Him who has said, ‘Come unto me all that labor 
and are heavy laden.’ Will you take my hand?”’ 
and he came to her side. 

She would not raise her face, but put out her 
cold hand. He clasped it with a kind pressure of 
farewell, glad himself that he had not looked on 
that proud humiliated face again, and left the 
house. An hour after her aunt found her in the 
same place in a burning fever, and quite delirious. 

She was nursed back to bodily health and 
strength, but reason had departed forever. In a 
Western asylum for the insane wanders about a 
wan, haggard woman, the hair quite gray and cut 
close, constantly moaning ‘‘ The letter, I want the 
letter !’’ and is only quieted when a scrap of paper 
is handed her which, with the cunning of insanity, 
she instantly hides in her dress, a sad and living 
comment on the broken command, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.’’ 

Very sadly James took his place in school the 
morning after his farewell to Grace. His happy 
dreams of the love of his youth so soon to be met, 
were saddened by the thoughts of the misguided, 


‘only 
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lost girl he had parted with; and when at the end 
of the three weeks her fever left her, and the 
doctor’s decision was told him, that she was in- 
curably insane, a deep and solemn thrill of anguish 
swept his heart. He could not blame himself, he 
could only be thankful he had not spoken the 
words that had bound him to her. 


The term closed, he was on his way to P— 
after telegraphing to Grace, when he should be 
there. She would not meet him in the boarding- 
house, she could not; but telegraphed, ‘I will be 
at my school at the hour.’’ 

The conductor shouted P—, he sprung out, de- 
posited his valise in the baggage room, and as it 
was half-past four, the hour for closing school, he 
hurried away to meet Grace. She saw him com- 
ing, opened the door, and with a glad cry from 
both, they were in each others’ arms. Few ex- 
planations were needed. ‘hey were all the world 
to each other now. A half-hour they had to 
themselves and happiness, then she took his arm, 
and walked to her boarding-house. As he left 


her at the door, a familiar voice exclaimed, 
‘¢ Here you are at last!’’ and Hoyt’s hand was 


on his shoulder. Gladly they exchanged greet- 
ings. He had written to Hoyt that he should be 
there that night, and he had come to take him to 
his house. 

“Ah! you rogue,’’ he smilingly said, ‘little 
did I suspect what that paleness meant when I 
told you of the pretty ‘school-marm’s’ engage- 
ment. Come along, Annie’s dying to congratu- 
late you.”’ 

Such a tea as merry little Annie, a little sobered 
though from the olden time, had ready for them! 
If James could not, thinking of that poor maniac, 
enter into the jollity with his usual zest, they 
hardly remarked it in the wonderful and rather 


mysterious source of joy they seemed brimming | 


over with. 

‘¢ Well,’’ said Hoyt, after tea was over, ‘* when 
does the wedding come off ?’’ 

‘‘ That is not settled yet,’’ he replied. 
to have it decided to-morrow.”’ 

‘* As the term closed last night,’’ said Annie, 
‘I suppose Miss Bradly will go home at once; do 
you go with her ?”’ 

‘*] expect to visit my parents next week, and I 
would like to prevail on Grace to be married here 
on next Monday, and accompany me there first, 


“Tam 


and then go to her mother’s; but I fear she will 
prefer going home to be married.” 

He noticed: a quick glance between Hoyt and 
his wife, with a merry twinkle of the eyes; but 
thought nothing of it at the time. 

‘*T am but little acquainted with Miss Bradly as 
yet; but I mean to be soon. 

‘* Certainly ; I hope to have you become as fast 
friends as Fred. and I,’’ he replied. 

‘*IT must leave you now,”’ he said, taking out 
his watch. 

**Oh, yes,’’ said Fred., ‘*1’ll walk with you as 
far as the station and get your valise ; for you stop 
with us while in the city.’’ So it was arranged, 
and James turned toward Grace’s boarding-house. 

‘** Now, see here, Jim, Annie and I want you to 
take the little girl up to our house to-morrow after- 
noon right after dinner, will you ?”’ 

“© Oh, yes, if she is willing.’’ 

‘*Give her our regards, and tell her we shall 
expect her.”’ 

** Yes ;’’ and they separated. 

After sitting with Grace a while, James asked : 

** And when may I call you mine, dear? Will 
you accede to my wish to be married next Mon- 
day, and accompany me to my home before we 
go to your own ?”’ 

‘*My dear James, how could I get ready so 
soon? Do you know all the labor required for a 
bridal ¢rousseau ?”” 

‘But I would be glad to take you just as you 
are dressed to-night’’—Grace looked charmingly 
in a navy-blue suit with its delicate trimmings— 
what more do you require in the dress line,’’ he 
laughingly said, as he drew forth a plain gold ring 
and slipped it on her finger, ‘‘ but this ?’’ 

‘*Oh, thanks,’’ she said; ‘‘ but you men little 
know all fashion demands.’’ 

**But would you not, Grace, be married on 
Monday ?”’ 

‘*I can’t say to-night ; possibly I will tell you 
to-morrow ;’’ so after a few kisses and caresses, he 
bade her good-night, and was soon lost in happy 
dreams at his friend’s house. 

This was on Thursday night, and on the morrow, 
after going about among old friends, he called in 
a carriage to take Grace to ride. They drove 
along in quiet happiness until they came in sight 
of Doctor Day’s home, and saw the doctor just 
| alight at his door. He spied Grace, and as they 
| halted, hastened to the side of the carriage, was 
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introduced, and with a cordial grasp of the hand 


_welcomed James to P—, and insisted on their 


calling and seeing his mother. 

‘Yes, James,’’ said Grace, in a whisper, ‘‘I 
wish you would.’’ 

So they alighted, and soon were in pleasant 
conversation with her. As James and the doctor 
had stepped out, ostensibly to see the grounds, but 
really for the doctor to have a cliance to inquire 
when the marriage was to take place, the old lady 
took occasion to say: 

‘«My dear Miss Bradly, I regret as much as you 
can, my son’s disappointment; but he has pur- 
sued the only honorable course. Mr. Hovey cer- 
tainly had the first claim upon you, and I honor 
you so much for your strict truthfulness. I shall 
always feel a deep interest in you and yours. 
Will you take a littlé gift from an old lady ?’’ and 
she laid in her hands a parcel. Opening it, there 
appeared the loveliest pearl-colored silk, with soft 
rich laces for neck and wrists. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Day, how can I thank you 
enough?’’ said Grace, with the tears filling her 
eyes. 

‘‘There my dear,’’ said the kind old matron, 
putting her arm about her, ‘‘I am thanked enough ; 
now just let me beg of you not to keep that fine 
young man waiting long. Remember all he has 
suffered, and be married when he wishes.’’ 

Just then the doctor and James entered, both 
grave, yet cheerfully entering into the pleasure of 
Grace in her rich gift. 

‘*I’m not going to be outdone by mother,”’ said 
the doctor; ‘‘here, my little lady,’’ and he threw 
over her shoulders a costly India shawl. She 
turned herself, caught. his hand, tried to speak, 
but failed signally; and he, turning to James, 
said, **I’m afraid this child is getting hystericy ; 
you had better take her into the air,’’ and so 
they laughingly led the way to the carriage. 

He drove to Hoyt’s, left her while he and Fred. 
took the horse and carriage home. 

While they were gone Annie went into ecstasies 
over the new silk and shawl, declaring now all was 
just right exactly. 

‘* Why ?”’ said Grace, a little mystified. 

‘No matter now; but you will hear to James 
about the marriage, won’t you?”’ 

‘*How can I, Mrs. Hoyt? Here’s this dress 
alone would take a week to make.’’ 

‘* Exactly ; and that is just what we are going 











to have done. My dressmaker is up stairs waiting 
to take your measure ;’’ and she dragged the won- 
dering girl up, had her measured, gave directions 
—Mrs. Hoyt was au fait in faskion—and then sat 
down to discuss with Grace what else she would 
need just at present; ‘‘for you know, dear, you 
can have a nice time to sew and get the rest 
needed at your mother’s.”’ 

‘*T suppose I shall need a hat of some kind.”’ 

“Yes; we will go this afternoon and order one 
at Madam Gourand’s.”’ 

In an hour that was done, and so much off 
Grace’s mind; and Fred. and James coming in, 
they sat down to an early tea, after which Mrs. 
Hoyt took Grace up to her room, as she called it, 
adjoining the dressmaker’s, ‘‘where you are to 
bring all your things from your boarding-house to- 
morrow, or, that is, a truckman shall, and you 
will be our guest until Monday.’’ 

‘* Why, my dear Mrs. Hoyt, you are too kind; 
I must ask James about this.” 

‘** He has already promised for you, dear; and 
sO now come up in the morning as soon as you 
can get your things packed, and Fred.’s man shall 
bring them; and you know you will have to try 
on the silk dress as soon as possible.’’ 

With expressions of deep gratitude Grace took 
James’s arm to return to her boarding-house. 

Mrs. Grant was informed in the morning of the 
decision, and with many expressions of gratitude 
for her kindness, Grace departed, and the man 
followed soon with her trunk and boxes. 

The new dress was a splendid ‘‘fit,’’ so Annie 
declared; and work on it, with Grace’s and her 
nimble fingers, progressed rapidly, until on Sat- 
urday morning it was completed ; and as the new 
hat had arrived, together with a mysterious parcel 
from Mr. Hoyt’s store, a gift from him, Annie 
took her up to her room to array her. 

‘* You little violet,” said the enthusiastic Annie, 
as having fastened the last bit of lace, she turned 
her about, the rich folds of the silk shimmering 
away in the flowing train. ‘‘And look here, 
here’s the rest ;’’ and opening the parcel, softly 
unfolded a long delicate veil of tulle, with its 
wreath of white lilacs, and handing her a pair of 
white kid gloves, she said, laughing, ‘‘ behold the 
bride !’” 

What could Gracie do but clasp her hands about 
the neck of the little generous woman, and tell 
her she was just a jewel. 
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‘¢ That's just what Fred. calls me, when I make 
him a particular nice pudding, ha! ha!’’ and away 
she flew to call both the men up to see the bride. 
Blushingly receiving their praises, she was led 
away by Annie to disrobe. 

Sunday morning rose bright and beautiful. James 
and Grace attended their old church in the morn- 
ing. After being ushered to a seat, on looking 
round there sat Doctor Day and his mother near 
them. After services they walked home together. 
and on parting James said to the doctor, ‘‘ There 
will be a quiet little ceremony performed at eight 
o’clock to-morrow morning at my friend, Hoyt’s, 
at which we would be very glad to see you and 
your mother; will you come?”’ 

‘¢ Thank you; we will try and be there.’’ 

Another glorious morning. All had been made 
in readiness, the few guests, Mrs. Grant, the doc- 


tor and mother, and the pretty girl who tended | 


Grace in her illness, now a happy young wife, all 
assembled, and the clergyman was announced. 
They joined hands, these who had been so cruelly 
parted, the words were spoken that made them 
one. Kind old Mrs. Day had the first kiss from 
the bride, and the doctor followed with a cordial 
grasp of the little hand he once thought his own, 
but had so magnanimously resigned to another. 
Not without deep sorrow, it must be confessed, 


did he witness their departure soon after for | 


James’s home. 
On his drives that day, and among his patients, 


if there was a tenderer light in his frank eyes, a 





softer tone in his cheery voice, it might be due to 
a little burial he had bravely made of a deep and 
true love, or rather he had sunk it in a lifelong 
friendship. But as he hummed that night, just 
before retiring, the last verse of a song that had 
all his life been an especial favorite, the words of 
which were these— 


“‘ And though on love’s altar, the flame that is glowing 
Be brighter, still friendship’s is steadier far ; 

One waves and turns, with each breeze that is blowing, 
And is but a meteor—the other a star. 

In youth love’s light burns warm and bright, 
But it dies ere the winter of age be past; 

While friendship’s flame burns ever the same, 
Or burns but the brighter the nearer its last’””— 


we may conclude he was convalescing at least. 

A year from Grace’s marriage, the death of her 
mother leaving her brother alone, a lad of sixteen, 
Doctor Day took him at once to his office and 
home, proving the truth of the last line he had 
hummed that night so long ago. 

Once in two years he leaves him, now a tall 
handsome fellow with an M.D. attached to his 
name, and over whom half the girls in P— are in 
raptures, in charge of his patients while he visits 
the Hoveys at the West. 

And for his life this excellent man cannot tell 
to-day whether he is happiest with Grace’s five- 
year-old golden-haired Annie on his knee, her 
arms round ‘‘uncle’s’’ neck, or when, as a lover, 
he held for a brief ten minutes her pretty mother 
in his arms in that long-ago ride. 





IVAH. 


By Marie S. Lapp. 


Away up in the attic Harley worked at his 
clay; on the second floor Ivah busied herself 
with the chemical paints. One night his golden- 
ringleted head beamed into the decorating-room 
where she sat giving a few tender touches to some 
flowers. 

Some months before Trafton had said that this 
art was becoming degraded ; there was such a de- 
mand for cheap wares that a few hurried splashes 
with the brush was all the time one could afford 
to give to embellishments; but since he had taken 





on this girl he felt encouraged ; for however swiftly 
her fingers lay on the colors, he could see that she 
left upon everything the impress of her delicate 
fancy. The work of the other decorators was well 
enough for the market; but hers was a different 
thing—it was individual and promising. 

To-night while her deft fingers worked in a few 
shades here and there, Harley looked over her 
shoulder at her work. 

‘‘Ivah,”’ said he, ‘‘the little wisp of flowers 
that you have dropped on that cup is so disposed 
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that it speaks to one like a poem. Where do you 
get that instinct of harmony that transforms such 
common things into that which is really fine in 
effect ?”’ 

She had given the last stroke, and moving the 
piece away, she looked up in the sunny face with 
a smile, questioning : 

‘* How, Harley ?”’ 

‘¢ That is just what I do not understand. It is 
insignificant work, this painting on china; but 
you give ita meaning. I took it up long ago to 
see what I could do; but the ease with which I 
could accomplish it caused me to throw it by. 
And I really did not make anything out of it 
after all. The execution was well, but it had no 
significance. In your hands it is so different. I 
wonder what it is that you throw into your work.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know. I like it; perhaps that is 
the secret.’’ 

He did not reply; but fell to wondering at what 
there was in the long, dull pottery to inspire her 
with a liking for this commonplace employment. 
She went nowhere to get suggestions, saw nothing 
beautiful but little glimpses of sky between the 
long rows of gloomy brick buildings going to and 
from her work. 

‘* Now, I have manipulative skill enough,’’ he 
said, after a moment spent in comparing his suc- 
cess with hers; ‘‘ but does my work lack spirit? 
You understand that embodied influence that the 
observer asks for, and goes away unsatisfied if it 
cannot be communicated.”’ 

‘* Only in certain pieces,’’ answered his truthful 
auditor, who remembered turning away from his 
Madonna with a feeling of almost pain from the 
lack she felt in it. Renunciation, too, had seemed 
a failure ; but his successes had been many, she 
thought, and said, ‘‘And then you are young, 
Harley.’’ 

‘Yes, I think of that, and it gives me courage. 
Come up to my afelier, Ivah, and see what you 
think now of Cleopatra. Nothing has ever caused 
me such discouragement’’ (she wished he had 
never attempted it). ‘‘In fact I ought to travel 
before setting about such a piece of work.’’ 

And now he was on his pet theme, and detained 
her a moment at the landing to go over with oft- 
repeated projects, of their visiting the old world 
and its treasures of art together; plans which she 
already knew by heart, but to which she listened 
patiently, if incredulously. Life had been to her 





a bare reality, so she could not beguile herself 
with a hope which she believed could not be 
realized. 

When he had done she followed him with even 
pulse up the rough, broad steps into the little loft, 
dusty with dried clay, as she had often done 
before, to pass crude criticisms on his work— 
criticisms the value of which, I fear, he would 
have attached little importance to if he had con- 
sidered them only in that light, but as words of 
cheer from a helpful nature they were invaluable 
to him. 

‘*To you, Ivah, everything seems facile to the 
touch.’’ He stood a little way off, looking with 
a dissatisfied air at the bust. ‘‘ But you must re- 
member that I have never tried this grand art. 
My poor little flowers are easily arranged ; dear 
soulless blossoms, it would be a pity if I could 
not give such simple things a little grace in 
grouping.”’ 

And after criticising a little and encouraging 
more, she turned to descend. 

‘‘Do you mind leaving work before six to- 
night, Ivah? because I feel that I must have you 
to talk to.’’ 

No, she did not mind. This question had been 
often put to her, and she had never minded. 

‘‘T felt that I must have you to talk to to- 
night,’’ he said, looking down at the lithe figure 
by his side a half hour later, as they passed out at 
a side door of the long brick building into the 
street. ‘* You are a royal girl, Ivah. I ought to 
call you my inspiration,’’ laughingly. ‘‘If I did 
not have you for counselor and listener, and did 
not come in contact with that magnetism of your 
personality—what is it, Ivah? It is not beauty; 
another would not call you beautiful. It is a 
charm finer than beauty ; if it were not for all this 
I get so discouraged at times, I am afraid my 
enthusiasm would sometimes flag.’’ 

For answer she smiled up at him with clear, 
hazel eyes that were always steadfast. She was 
used to this way of his, though sometimes he 
walked almost silently by her side; and even this 
method of communion seemed to soothe and 
satisfy him. Ard yet Harley was a gay, laughing 
fellow, often in high spirits. It was so jolly to 
be a genius; to have capabilities all ready for his 
use that would not come to other people if they 
courted them ever so assiduously. To Ivah it 
seemed strange that he should have chosen her 
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for his friend. She was such an ordinary mortal 
that she stood almost in awe of the young 
sculptor. 

Harley, who worked spasmodically, and with 
buoyancy or depression, as his success might be, 
was growing more dissatisfied with his last work 
when one day an old gentleman and a young 
lady looked in at his workshop. Attending them 
through the building on their tour of inspection, 
Harley brought them into the decorating-room, 
and looking up from her work Ivah saw a lady 
rarely endowed with beauty. She looked at her 
a moment critically, and with that practical cast 
of thought that belongs to one side of an artist’s 
character—that of utilizing all beauty to their art. 
At odd hours at home she was garnishing a sort of 
tripod which she called her Shakspeare cup. She 
would have this lady’s profile on one of its sides, 
she determined at once, but in what character she 
had not decided, until Harley had whispered, -‘‘ I 
have found my Cleopatra.’’ Then she recognized 
it. Her beauty was voluptuous, and of the Ori- 
ental type. 

Precisely at six that evening the eager face 
again shone into her room. 

‘*Are you ready, Ivah?’’ To-night he was 
smiling, but impatient for his auditor, and when 
they had reached the street he asked: ‘* Did you 
notice her especially? Was ever anything so 
beautiful ?”’ 

‘* She was beautiful.’’ 

‘*How calm and cold you always are, Ivah. 
Why, hers is.a splendor that one- must feel. Only 
Cleopatra herself could rival her. No one but a 
true artist, though, can appreciate such perfection 
of form and color. With such a model I could 
almost make the clay glow. And, could you be- 
lieve it, Ivah, her father has promised that she 
shall sit for me. You see, he is a patron of art. 
I am afraid ke is ignorant of its first principles; 
but then he has untold wealth to lavish where the 
whim suggests. He was once a sea-captain, and 
married in some island of the seas. The daughter 
must resemble her mother. I had heard before 
of this young lady, of her origin and of her won- 
derful beauty. She has ordered a tea-service in 
Parian. It is to be something rare, a study from 
the antique.”’ 

To-night Harley was overflowing with words ; 
there was no silence left for communion. Every 
line and curve of the beautiful face was discussed, 





then the service received attention, and having 
entered her home with her he made a rough draft 
of what he thought the principal piece should be. 
Or, what did Ivah think of this shape for an out- 
line? another form having suggested itself. No, 
he could not please himself to-night. He must 
look up some old steel-plates among the rubbish 
of his ate#er. And then, yes, he would look into 
Mr. Brewe’s cabinet of old vases and wares, as 
Ivah suggested ; perhaps the urns might give him 
some hint. And after his excitement had in part 
effervesced, Harley took his leave. 

After this he worked hard at his Egyptian 
queen, never becoming discouraged at his work; 
and if it had been necessary, as of old, to call on 
Ivah for criticism, she would have marveled at its 
success. Occasionally he gave an odd hour to 
the Parian service. The dainty pieces were of 


antique form, and Cupids nestled among the 
flowers that garnished them. And somehow the 
little gods had on a strangely feminine look, and 
bore some sort of resemblance each to the oval- 
eyed Egyptian. 

*¢ And why not ?’’ he answered to the owner of 
the service, as she laughingly hinted at the like- 


ness. ‘* Why should not your impress be more or 
less upon the work? For it is to be a service of 
love, as your love alone shall reward the service.’’ 

All this time Ivah scarcely saw the artist. And 
then there was a strike among the men at the 
works, and long weeks of silence in the potteries— 
weeks of unyielding quiet for the owners, and for 
the workmen tri-weekly meetings of discussions 
and resolutions, and starvation bravely faced. 

During this strike Ivah had not seen Harley at 
all; but at the last he came to her elate and 
buoyant. 

‘‘T have not seen you for days, or is it weeks, 
Ivah? Of late I have kept no note of time, so 
much of good has been mine. Yet occasionally 
my happiness has seemed incomplete, and to-day 
it came to me that it was because I had not com- 
municated it to you. Do you remember how 
necessary you have always been to me? I say 
always, for it seems to me I have known you 
always. But I have lost sight of you for a little 
while. Did you know, Ivah, that all my life I 
have been a prey of the gods, confined and tor- 
tured? You know the legend of the Portland 
vase—well, the Parian service has proved a talis- 
man to relieve me from thraldom. There has 
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been very little of romance about this phase of 
my life, now that I think of it, and perhaps you, 
whose pulse beats so steadily, might judge me to 
be under a thraldom; still it may be that your 
impassive temperament is an enviable one, after 
all. Avsensitive organization feels too acutely to 
be long happy. At times I have hours of dissatis- 
faction and distrust. But genius is variable, it is 
said, afflicted with moods; am I of that mould, 
that I am to myself so unaccountable? I once held 
a theory that caused me to cherish a whim that my 
nature, not altogether self-sustaining, needed its 
counterpart ; and that though you had neither 
beauty nor wealth, you were the fulfillment of 
destiny to me, the completement of my life, 
Ivah !’’ 

She had been looking away from him; but now 
she turned around and he saw the clear eyes; the 
face a little set in its looks, as square jaws are apt 
to frame a visage. He mentally made this com- 
ment as he examined earnestly her countenance, 
and then he spoke on in an injured tone to her: 

‘You, Ivah, are too cold to understand. Pas- 
sion will never overmaster your reason, and it is 
well; for yielding to it too often brings poverty, 
self-denial and pain. Wealth alone leads the way 
to honors and to fame. It is the open sesame 
to all that the imagination can picture or the 
heart desire. This lamp of Aladdin’s, destiny has 
long held in waiting for me; I will not refuse to 
try its power.”’ 

She turned her face around again, where the 
full light from the window fell upon it. 

‘*How worn you look!’’ he said. ‘‘ Has this 
strike annoyed you so much? I should have for- 
gotten self enough to have looked you up; but I 
thought little about it. My work went on.” 

‘*And sodid mine. At least, I covered a few 
tiles for pastime; but perhaps I have grown a 
little anxious for the contention to end, for work 





and food and quiet to come back again to the 
potters.’’ : 

Then she brought him some of her tiles for in- 
spection—a few landscapes and heads which she 
had occupied herself with during the last weeks. 

‘*You have not seen my last work. Of late we 
have been very unneighborly, Ivah, and to-day I 
have overstaid my time. I only came to say good- 
by.’? He moved toward the door. 

‘Old friends usually shake hands when their 
parting is to be a long one,’’ said Ivah, smiling. 
VoL. XIV.—25 
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‘Yes. Did you know? We sail next week.’’ 
‘*May your wealth help you to position and 
fame, and prove entirely satisfying! I shall always 
pray for your welfare, Harley.’’ 

‘** Yes, Ivah, I believe you will; and I—I shall 
never forget you. Farewell !’’ 

In a day or two the potteries were again alive 
with thrift, and Ivah once more picked her way 
through the straw of the packing-shed, and up 
the long wareroom, where the click of the dress- 
ers again beat the air with their peculiar din ; and 
looking around her at the well-shapen wares, she 
said, softly, ‘‘ We are as clay in the hands of the 
potter. If our destiny is shapen for us, we must 
accept our lot.’’ 

As she entered the decorating-room, the burn- 
ishers at the upper end greeted her with a smile ; 
the sun shone brightly into the bare windows, and 
the paint pots were waiting for her skilled fingers. 

So day after day the broad brow bends over its 
work of bewildering clusters of flowers, of fair 
landscapes, and heads classic in their cast. The 
rough board table on which she paints, the scour- 
ing of the burnishers, or the odor of the chemical 
paints she does not seem to recognize. There are 
visitors in to-day, and wishing to get a better view 
of her face, which, despi'e its somewhat sallow 
tints, they call beautiful; they ask, ‘‘ does she like 
her work ?’’ She looks up at them for a moment, 
and ther: smiles softly to herself ; and Trafton, who 
is looking over her shoulder on the other side, says, 
‘‘Like it! If she did not, could she create such 
things as that, and that?’’ and moving away 
together, he continued, ‘‘she will prevent the 
ceramic art from becoming a mere trade ;’’ and 
they feel convinced that this statement is true. 
But Trafton is owner of the decorating depart- 
ment, and his visitors only amateurs in art. 

As these latter pass out of the long brick 
building that looks dreary to them when they 
glance back at it, they sigh a little for the young 
girl left behind among the wares; and wondering 
that representations on china could be made to 
mean so much, they say; ‘‘She has the gift of 
giving the hint of truths that lay hidden away 
somewhere, so deep that the most of us do not 
getat them. The dust and din of the life scarcely 
reach her, she lives so far away in a world of 
her own creation. She seems wedded to this gift 
of hers. Can it compensate for, what she may 


| never have, or having once, she may have lost ?’ 
' 
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THE SILVER MUSHROOM OF LEADVILLE. 
By S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 


GRANDEUR, vastness, height, depth, gold and | less perilous route to Georgetown. South Platte 
glory are so indescribably commingled, so illimita- Cafion, recently appropriated by the railroad, 
tably gathered together in the Rocky Mountains, reaching from Denver towards Leadville, abounds 
that they are indivisible. The unexplained mag- | in soul-awing and inspiring scenery. 
nitude has rested for ages, and only now are we| The cafions of the Gunnison and Arkansas, 
deciphering slowly these unique, natural monu- | west of the Continental Divide, are appalling in 
ments of time. God has lettered the State of | sublimity. The Grand Gorge of the Arkansas, 
Colorado in a grand and mysterious manner. | through which the torrent of the Arkansas River 
The volume he has written there is beyond the | rushes, has a sheer depth of 2008 feet. Except 
translation of mortal words. We can no more | when the river is frozen, it has defied all access. 
take up and interpret it understandingly for | One glance from its brink to the depth below is 
each other than one plant can collect sun- | sufficient for a lifetime; for as the eyes of the 
beams to paint the bloom of another. Only | tourist rise, he sees the perpendicular wall on the 
through the beautiful gift of sight may we learn, | opposite side of the cafion towering yet hundreds 
each for himself, the varied character of God’s | of feet above the one on which he stands. If 
Rocky Mountain alphabet. He has lifted the | height and depth were uncomprehended before, 
irregular peaks to His clouds, so near heaven | the shivering terror of their explanation can never 
that He robes them in continual purity to be in’ be forgotten. Yet, stealing a march on the ice- 
keeping with His realm; yet He has left them bound river, a railway was surveyed from Cafion 
broken with awful and enchanting defiles for the City to Leadville along the awful defile, and rocks 
passage of man. have been blasted and tumbled into the maddened 

There are lovely parks, like Eden gardens, | river to make way for the advancing narrow gauge 
fringed with luxuriant grasses, sparkling with | track. 
lakes and smiling with groves, hemmed in at Within these broken depths we involuntarily 
intervals by the mountains, and pearly streams | pause and listen for the heart beats of the moun- 
that wake to being above timber line and slake | tains. We feel and hear above the rush of past 
their thirst with snow, dancing on, a musical | and present waters, that fall with full or lingering 
memory of the wild cascades of the past. There | notes, the loving presence of their Creator. He 
are mighty cafions reaching up their brawny, bony abides as of old in the mountains, and cleaves 
arms thousands of feet to catch the stars, which | them at His will. He who divided, through 
they exhibit to the awe of the beholder at mid- Moses, the waters of the Red Sea, opens with His 
day. These cafions seem to be a distinct and dis- own hand these rock-clad pathways. The height, 
tinguishing feature of the Rocky ranges. Though multitude, and length of the mountains with their 
lately unexplored and unused, they are fast be- | spurs and foot hills are bewildering and enchant- 
coming the crowded avenues of commerce. -| ing. 

The beautiful Clear Creek Cafion, earliest util- At the base of the Sierra Range is the Silver 
ized and most thoroughly known because of the , Mushroom of Leadville, an outgrowth of the car- 
narrow gauge railroad running through it, is a | bonate hills that sprang into existence as the beau- 
magnificent panorama of sublimity and change. | tiful excrescence of a night. The silver carbonate 
The road enters its massive walls at Golden, and | belt to which it owes its being is extensive, and 
follows the meandering gold bed of the stream | reaches north and south, dipping eastward into 
thirteen miles to the forks, where it diverges with | the mountains at an angle of 20°. 
the stream, one branch clinging like a thing of | This Silver Mushroom, the city of unprecedented 
life to the rock-clad edges above the placer mines | growth, develops on an almost level plain. On 
climbs up to Central, while the other takes a not | either side distant mountain ranges rise far beyond 
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timber line, and to the south is the broad wooded 


valley of the Arkansas. Its first building was 
erected in June, 1877, and in June, 1878, the 
population was 1500. Since then the expansion 
has been marvelous. It was estimated early in 
1880 at 30,000, this including the adjacent min- 
ing camps, lesser mushrooms that have sprung up 
beside it. 

The California Gulch, opened in 1860, which 
yielded gold profusely for a time and was aban- 
doned as exhausted eight years later, borders its 
southern limit. Seventeen miles to the eastward 
are the tourists’ mirrors of delight, Twin Lakes, 
whose crystal waters afford the highest yachting 
and trout fishing in the world. Near them, 
through Mosquito Pass, is South Park, with its 
wealth of fertility and verdure which the Rockies 
guard with zealous care, and we have ingress to 
only through the narrow gateway of the passes. 

Mining, trading, and business in every depart- 
ment is booming in Leadville; rushing with an 
impetus that scarcely pauses for the hours of dark- 
ness, or marks in every seven the day of especial 
light. A Sabbath day’s presence is denoted only 
by the crowds of miners on the streets and the 
four open churches. Silver mining and money 
traffic are the end and aim. Fortunes are made 
and lost in an hour by those who have gathered 
from every State in the Union and many foreign 
countries, attracted by the accounts of ‘ prizes 
drawn by the few and opportunities afforded the 
many.’’ Men who were poor yesterday are mil- 
lionaires to-day. Perhaps by a sudden develop- 
ment in their mining claim it has sold for a 
fabulous price; or by the rise in real estate their 
building lots have become more valuable than 
bullion. Sites on Chestnut street and Harrison 
avenue, the most popular thoroughfares of the new 
metropolis, that could be purchased’ for twenty 
dollars in 1878, are now selling at from one hun- 
dred to three hundred dollars per foot front. 
There are one hundred and fifty good producing 
mines in operation; fifteen large smelting and 
reduction works, besides many smaller ones. 
Merchandise, provisions and accommodations are 
necessarily high. Hay is worth ninety dollars 
per ton regularly, and last winter when snow 
blockaded the mountain passes it sold at a hun- 
dred and eighty dollars per ton. There are over 
five hundred six-mule teams, besides an unesti- 





mated number drawn by horses and oxen, con- | postage stamps amount to $1200. The telegraph 
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stantly employed in carrying freight, mostly the 
requisites of life, to Leadville. Charge for trans- 
portation from Colorado Springs or the end of 
the track is two dollars a hundred pounds. 

All roads seem to lead to Leadville ; all teams 
are going to Leadville, and all people bend toward 
Leadville. The Siiver Mushroom has turned the 
heads alike of the venturesome and the steady. 

When we were in Ute Pass a few weeks ago it 
was crowded with loaded and overloaded teams 
going to Leadville. We were obliged to take our 
position in the interminable procession and the 
risk of making the two miles of grandeur in half a 
day, and a much greater delay in returning, as 
the cafion way admits only one wagon at a time, 
or forsake our carriage in a turnout and explore 
on foot ; we wisely chose the latter. The blockade 
was complete when we returned, owing to the 
discouragement of some poor horses on the steep, 
that refused to proceed with their burden of 
tribute to the Silver City. 

Leadville receives all her supplies through these 
avenues, the mountain passes, and depends on a 
daily replenishment of her stores. Should the 
passes be closed for a few days, the silver mush- 
room would droop and suffer from the lack of 
sustenance, because the population increases so 
rapidly that the influx of laboriously-carried stores 
cannot gain on the ever-swelling demand. This 
difficulty in a short time will be obviated by the 
completion of the outreaching railroads from the 
east, north and south. 

It is almost marvelous that notwithstanding the 
inaccessibility of the situation and the severity of 
the climate at an altitude of ten thousand feet, 
the daily accessions by arrivals average two hun- 
dred. 

Hotel accommodations were entirely insufficient 
some months ago, when a wise adventurer from 
an Eastern city conceived the idea of a mammoth 
sleeping palace, which he soon erected in the 
shape of a long frame shelter with rows of com- 
fortably furnished berths on either side. This 
accommodates one thousand sleepers, and brings 
its owner a nightly income of five hundred dol- 
lars. 

The postmaster, Mr. A. A. Smith, and his fif- 
teen assistants, receive and forward volumes of 
letters, the average number for twenty-four hours 
being about 15,000, while the daily receipts for 
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communication is proportionately large. The city 
has its network of telephones, fine water-works, 
extensive business houses, banks, and all growing 
improvements; yet these announcements give but 
a vague idea of the impetuous movements of the 
unparalleled silver metropolis or its incalculable 
future. 

The carbonate supply seems inexhaustible. The 
daily product of the mines is reckoned on the 
ground at eight hundred and twenty tons, yield- 
ing almost one ton pure silver. The output of 


the camp, taken accurately from the different 


smelting establishments for 1879, including gold, 
silver and lead, is valued at $12,032,808.61. 


Mountains unfathomed, and treasures unknown, 
Peaks that for ages were solitude’s throne, 
Passes where grandeur has wandered alone, 
Streams that have echoed the century’s tone ; 
Your silence is over, your slumber is done, 
Your treasure discovered, man’s victory won. 


Untenanted glory, luxuriant, free, 

You smiled, and a mushroom awoke with your glee, 
The bloom of a dream for the ages to be. 

A broad silver mushroom, the wild’s prodigy. 

Stoop, white-hooded mountains, ye brides of the mist, 
And let the wide mushroom be purity-kissed. 


EVANGELINE. 


By Matcotm Dovuctas. 


*‘ Fair was she to behold, this maiden of seventeen summers, 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn by 
the wayside, 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown 
shade of her tresses.’ 

LikE Longfcllow’s heroine, her name, too, was 
Evangeline. It seemed to me as I gazed upon 
her exquisite loveliness that she was the poet’s 
ideal—the vision that inspired him in his immor- 
tal lines. 

I was sick and tired that summer from the effects 
of overwork, and when the doctor advised me to 
seek some quiet little village by the sea, where 
invigorating air could be found, I chose Ardmore. 
Ardmore lay nestled in a green and fertile valley ; 
afar off to the inland could be seen a hazy ridge 
of mountains whose peaks towered toward heaven 
as if to unfathom its many mysteries; and from 
my quaint old-fashioned window I could s-.e the 
blue expanse of waters, while the ever-sounding 
roar of the breakers was borne mournfully to my 
ear. 

I strolled along the sandy beach one pleasant 
afternoon, and seated on a moss-covered stone, 


gazing dreamily out at sea where white-sailed. 
vessels swiftly glided, I first saw her in all her | 
peerless beauty—with dark brown hair waving | 


luxuriantly over her perfect shoulders; glorious, 
soul-stirring eyes, and fair, sweet oval face. Upon 
her lap lay a little sketch, which she had just 
finished. 


She started back like a timid fawn and blushed | 


painfully when she saw me looking at her with 


| sea,’’ she said, slowly. 


the admiration I could not repress, and gathered 
up a book and the sketch she had drawn. 

**I beg your pardon,’’ I said, lifting my hat; 
‘*T had no idea that any one was here save my- 
self, or I would not have so rudely intruded.”’ 

‘*Tt is no intrusion,’’ she replied, arising at the 
same time, ‘‘for I had intended to go before you 
came, as my sketch is finished, and I fear I have 
already stayed too long.’’ And as she walked 
gracefully away a little white card fluttered from 
the book she held in her hand to the ground, 


| where it remained unnoticed. Watching her until 


she disappeared up a little shady lane, I picked up 
the card that she had dropped, and read thereon 
the name, ‘‘ Evangeline Orton.”’ 

All hat long night her black eyes haunted me 
so that I could not sleep. Her name, which 
sounded so musical and sweet, came irresistibly to 
my lips, and I repeited it softly over and over 
until the night had passed away. 

In due time Evangeline Orton and I became 
acquainted. She lived with her parents in a 
charming little place called Fern Cottage, and it 
was here my love for her grew stronger and purer 
as the days quickly passed. There were many 
suitors for her hand ; but of all I soon became the 
most favored. 

One night we walked slowly on the beach, and 
listened to the waves as they rhythmically beat the 
shore. 

‘There is nothing so beautiful to me as the 
**T was born and brought 
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moods.’’ 

**T agree with you, Miss Orton,’’ I returned, 
looking in her face and longing to tell her how I 
loved her. ‘‘I too have learned to admire the 


up beside it, and I admire it in its different | you, as my heart is already possessed by another. 


| 
| 


| 


sea, for the reason that I have spent so many | 


happy hours beside it.’’ 

‘* But yet it is treacherou:,’’ she said, her eyes 
bent seaward. 
a shipwreck off this coast, and the next morning 


cast ashore by the waves. ‘The scene was terrible, 
for of all on board the ship not one survived 
through the perils of that night.’’ 
She shuddered at the remembrance, and for 
a while was silent. Then I told her I loved her. 
‘*Miss Orton—Evangeline, during the short 
time I have seen you I have learned to love you 


never grow less. 
render my life unspeakably happy ?”’ 

Eagerly I waited for her answer. Her bosom 
heaved with emotion, and a glad, tender light 
shone in her black eyes as she murmured, softly : 
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I write to ask if you will generously release me 
from our engagement. EVANGELINE.”’ 
Dazed and astonished, I read this cruel letter 
several times. She did not love me; she had 
toyed with my affections, and then thrown them 
aside! Asin a dream, I wrote an answer stating 


| that I released her, and two hours. later saw me 


‘¢Once I can remember there was 


| forget her; but in vain. 
I went to the. beach to see the remnants that were | 





on my way to New York. There I tried hard to 
Her image was con- 
stantly before me, and I loved her still, though 


she was mine no longer. 


Five years passed by. 

One night I was seated in my study musing 
over the past events of my life, when the door- 
bell rang, and presently the servant opened the 


| door, and a man entered the room. 
devotedly—with a strong, pure love, that can | 


Will you be mine, dear, and | 


“Yes; I have loved you since I first met you | 


on the beach.’’ 

‘*God bless you, my darling!’’ I said, wrapping 
the shawl around her; and then we retraced our 
steps homeward. 

Passing a dark corner, a man disguised in a 
heavy overcoat passed us quickly, and disappeared 
in the darkness. 

**Oh, Percy!’’ Evangeline said, breathlessly, 
‘*did you see how wickedly that man glanced at 
you? I am sure I have seen him before. Be 
careful, dear, for I am positive he means harm.,”’ 

‘** Nonsense, pet,’’ 


tered slowly to my rooms. 
The stars twinkl:d merrily ; the waters sparkled 


and flashed joyfully under the rays of a full moon, | 


and all Nature seemed happy—but I was happiest 
of all. 


before I realized it, the long, warm summer had 
passed away. But how rudely are we sometimes 
awakened from a pleasant dream! One day I 
received a letter from her, which read: 

‘*Mr. ALTON: Forgive me for ever leading you 
to believe that I cared for you. I can never love 





I replied, thinking of my | 
new-found happiness; and having reached Fern | 
Cottage I bade Evangeline good-night, and saun- | 


‘*Sir,’’ he exclaimed, hurriedly, ‘*I am sent 
here by a friend of mine, who is fast dying, to 
tell you that he wishes to see you. It is very 
important, and concerns your future happiness. 
Follow me quickly if you would hear what he has 
to say, for he has but a few hours to live; he may 
be dead now, for aught I know.”’ 

I hesitated, for the night was bitter, and my 
study looked so warm and comfortable with its 
bright fire, that the prospect of braving the 
storm without was anything but pleasing. Then 
I wrapped myself up warm, and without a word 
followed my guide. 

On we went past brilliantly-lighted houses until 
we turned down a dark, narrow street, on each 
side of which were houses inhabited by the poorer 
classés. The snow was falling fast, and gusts of 
cold wind blew innumerable flakes in our faces, 
Soon we came to a dingy brick building, which 
we entered. I was led softly to an apartment in 
which a man lay dying. 

‘*T have sent for you,’’ he said faintly to me as 


| I seated myself near him, ‘‘to make a confession 


that will ease my conscience, and let me die in 
peace. I have wronged you, and I wish to re- 


| pair the wrong as well as I can before my death.’’ 
Our courtship progressed very happily, and | 


He paused, exhausted by the effort, and murmured 
to himself, ‘*God knows how much I’ve suffered 
since that night at Ardmore!’’ After his medi- 
cine was given him, he continued: ‘* You remem- 
ber Ardmore from the fact that there you met and 
loved Evangeline Orton. It may startle you when 
I say that I loved her too, aye, madly, blindly ! 
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but my love was not reciprocated. She was cold | may you find your loved Evangeline—and—live 
and indifferent to me, and after you came I | happily!’’ These were the last words he said. 
stopped paying my attentions to her; for.I could | I went from the room of death to my home, 
see her affections were given entirely to you. | where I thought until the first faint, red streaks 
One night I lurked near and heard you propose | of day were visible in the eastern sky. Then I 
to her, and you were accepted. The sight mad- | quickly donned a travelling suit and started on 
dened me, and it was then jealousy took posses- | the first train for Ardmore. Fern Cottage appeared 
sion of my soul. I first thought I would kill you; | familiar, and upon inquiring of the maid if her mis- 
but that, I cunningly reasoned, would not accom- | tress was home, I was ushered in the parlor. Soon 
plish my end, and at last I hit upon a plan. I | a lady, whose face I°did not remember, appeared. 
was always clever at imitating handwriting, and ‘‘Pardon me, madam,’’ I asked; ‘‘ but is Mrs. 
after carefully studying a letter that Evangeline | Orton at home?’’ 
Orton sent me, declining the offer of my hand | *T believe you refer to the former occupants of 
and heart, I deliberately penned the note which | this house. They have long since moved away.”’ 
you thought came from her.” ‘* And Miss Evangeline?’ I faltered. : 
He paused again, and looked at me; but I said | ‘‘ Poor girl!” she replied, ‘‘ they say she died 
nothing. I was thinking how I wronged my pure | of a broken heart’’— 
Evangeline. | L waited to hear no more ; for I was too weighed 
**T am dying,’’ he said; ‘‘ the doctor says that | down and broxen-hearted at this second and greater 
I cannot live. Will you forgive me ?”’ sorrow. Bidding her good-by, I left the house. 
It was hard ; he had separated my love from me | Often I visit a little green and quiet grave, and 
for five long, dreary years. I looked into his | bow silently before the marble stone which simply 
pale, wan face, which bore signs of sincere re- bears the name, ‘‘ Evangeline.’’ And here I 
pentance. pray that I may meet her some day in that land 
‘* I forgive you,’’ I answered, quietly. | where there are no partings, where love and hap- 
‘* Heaven bless you, he said, fervently ; ‘‘and | piness dwell supreme. 
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By H. S. M. 


WHEN the first blush of rosy morn 
Has faintly tinged the eastern sky, 
When dewdrops bright are on the thorn, 
And spiders’ woofs on the tall grass lie; 


The dogwood’s little winsome star 
Is not so bright nor chaste as she. 


The lilies—pure and white as snow!— 
Her brow is pure and white as they; 

And tints that in the sweet-brier glow 
On her soft cheek unbidden stay. 


When hush of life and nature blend, 
Ere robin chants his matin hymn, 
Or slender threads of blue ascend 


From cottage chimneys, tall and slim; Roses—so sweet the dainty bee 


From tempting chalice hourly sips !— 
The rose not sweeter is than she, 
Nor redder than her rosy lips, 


I hie me then to bank and brae, 
And pluck a nosegay fresh and fair, 
The first sweet offering of the day, 


And meet for her I love to wear. And lilies of the valley too, 


I’ll pluck for her, for their sweet grace 
Doth mind me of her charms anew, 
Her modest mien, and faultless face. 


The darling flowers that thickly gem 
The brows of woodland, glen and spur! 
The graces that do shine in them, 
Methinks as sweetly shine in her. And last of all the amaranth, 
Type of my love, O gentle maid! 
For years shall come and go again, 
But that will never, never fade. 


The violets blue not bluer are 
Than her own eyes that look at me, 
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The Bleeders.—Can any of your readers tell 
what is the origin of this old superstition? When 
I was a child living in Portland, Maine, the story 


on the temple; whereat he fell down in a strong 
fit, from which he did not recover. 
The baroness gave birth to a fair child after 


was current of the Bleeders, as they were called, | this event, and it was observed that he bore a red 


and a family by the name of Hartshorn was | 
pointed out as belonging to this race, doomed at | 
some time or other to close their mortal career by | 
a fatal effusion of the contents of the ruby current | 
that coursed along their veins. The head of the 

Hartshorn family, who was a shoe merchant, was 

a handsome blonde. We children used to go into | 
his shop under pretext of buying bits of colored 
morocco to make doll shoes, but in reality to 


upon his temple, which contrasted with the pre- 
vailing whiteness of the skin. It was said that 
this was a mark designating a Bleeder. They were 
supposéd to be an ancient race, scattered in all 
parts of the world. By intermarriages they might 


filled wart, or mole. 


Later in life [ was told that this gentleman | 


actually bled to death from the rupturing of this | making a note of, and that was of an association 


little aneurism, when he was not in a situation to 
obtain medical aid. 
Mr. Hartshorn told a friend in confidence that if 


by any accident anybody or anything ever pressed | 


upon this red mole, it produced in him a sensa- 
tion of faintness or suffocation ! 

The story connected with this legend I was at 
some pains to learn. 

It was said that centuries ago, when the world 
was convulsed with religious persecutions, a cer- 
tain baron made himself notorious by the cruel 
zeal he manifested in hunting down heretics. He 
tracked the flying saints to caves and mountains 
with relentless ferocity, using bloodhounds for the 
purpose. Incapable of pity as he was of fear, he 
gloated over the sufferings he produced. One of 
his victims was a youth of rare loveliness of person 
and saintlike piety. 

It was an affecting sight, this beautiful creature, 
amid the flames of the stake, the light from above 
converting his golden curls into an aureole, he 
lifting his blue eyes to heaven and singing praises 


It was said that the wife of | 





to God in his clear, young voice. At length 
overcome by the torture, he cried out in a loud 
voice: ‘*Oh, Lord! avenge the blood of thy 
saints.”’ 

At the same moment the people beheld, as it 
were, his heart burst in twain, and a little jet of 
blood darted therefrom, and hit the cruel baron 


mole on the temple upon the spot where the blood 

of the dying martyr had fallen upon the baron. 
Since that period one child after another of 

their descendants has appeared bearing the fatal 


_mark. These have always been fair, blue-eyed, 


and most lovely in person; but all die from some 
hemorrhage which no medical skill is able to 
assuage, and hence the designation of Bleeders 


| applied to them. 
catch a glimpse of a blood-colored mole or wart | 


This sounds like some old monkish superstition, 


| which I tell as it was told to me when a child. I 


have seen dim allusions to something of the kind 
in my old archzologic reading, but am not able 
to tell where. Perhaps some of the contributors 


| to NOTES AND QUERIES may be even more familiar 
be expected to become extinct, but now and then | 


one fair, blue-eyed remnant of the stock made his | 
appearance, bearing the fatal stigma: a blood- | 


than myself with the legend. E. O. S. 
Patchogue, N. Y. 
Long Hair.—Looking over some old New 
England records, we came across one worthy of 


of the most respectable members, established in 
New England in 1649, for the extraordinary pur- 
pose of destroying the growing evil of long hair. 
Soon after Governor Winthrop’s death, Mr. En- 
dicott, the most rigid of any of the magistrates, 
being Governor, he joined with the other assis- 
tants in an ‘‘ association against long hair.’’ The 
form and purpose of the association was thus 
promulgated : 

‘*Forasmuch as the wearing of long hair after 
the manner of ruffians and barbarous Indians has 
begun to invade New England, contrary to the rule 
of God’s words, which says it is a shame for a man 
to wear Jong hair, as also the commendable cus- 
tom generally of all the godly of our nation until 
within this two years. 

‘* We, the magistrates who have subscribed this 
paper (for the showing of our innocency in this 
behalf), do declare and manifest our dislike and 
detestation against the wearing of such long hair, 
as against a thing uncivil and unmanly, whereby 
men doe deform themselves, and offend sober and 
modest men, and doe corrupt good manners. We. 
doe therefore earnestly entreat all the elders of 
thi jurisdiction (as often as they shall see cause) 
to manifest their zeal against it in their publick 
administrations, and to take care that the mem- 
bers of their respective churches be not defiled 
therewith ; that so, such as shall prove obstinate 
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and will not reform themselves, may have God 
and man to be witness against them. 
‘*The third month, roth day, 1649. 
Jo. Enpicott, Governor. 
THEO. DupLeEy, Dep. Gov. 
RicH. BELLINGHAM. 
RICHARD SALTONSTALL. 
INCREASE NOWELL. 
WILLIAM HIssins. 
THomas FLINT. 
Ros. BRIDGES. 
Simon BRADSTREET.”’ 
Lowell, Mass. B.A 
Some thirteen or fifteen years ago, while a 
resident of New York, I was well acquainted with 
Edward Oaksmith, a young and talented writer 
for the magazines and periodicals of that time. 
He was a son of Seba Smith (“ Major Jack Down- 
ing’’) and Elizabeth Oakes Smith, the poetess, 
who has long been a favorite contributor to your 
Montuiy. He died, I think, about the year 
1867. I would like to learn if any of his writ- 
ings have been published in book-form, or any 
collection made of his poems. Perhaps Mrs. 
Smith might be so kind as to give the desired in- 
formation, and any further particulars that she 
might deem of interest. BOHEMIAN. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Can you inform me where I can find this ex- 
quisite morceau, and who is the author? I have 
been told it was written by Stoddard ; but an ex- 
amination of his poems has failed to find it. I 
quote from memory: 


In a great golden goblet of wine, 
She’s as rich as the wine, and as bold 
As the glare of the gold. 
3ut this sweet little maiden of mine 
I will not profane her in wine; 
But I’ll go where the garden so still is 
The moon raining through, 
And pluck the white bowls of the lilies, 
And drink her in dew. 
New York. CAROLUS. 
Seeing the famous philosophical puzzle of the 
Syllogismus Crocodilus in your last number of the 
MontTu ty, I thought you could perhaps state for 
me the often-mentioned puzzle of the Christians 
and Turks, who were so ‘counted out’’ as to 
make the death-lot fall only upon the Turks. 
Salem, N. J. PRINCETON. 


This may be found, with many others quite as interesting, 
in a celebrated French work on “ Arithmetical Puzzles,” by 
Bachet. 
at sea, find it necessary to lighten the vessel by throwing 
half the crew overboard. It is finally agreed among them 





Fifteen Christians and as many Turks, in a storm | 


that they shall all stand in a row, and that every ninth shall 
be thrown over, beginning again when the row is ended. 
The question is how to manage their position so that the lot 
shall fall only on Turks. The arrangement is as follows: 
Four Christians, five Turks, two Christians, etc., as thus 
abbreviated : 
46, $7.36, h26 fF. 6, 2%.26,.3%,6287F eC, fT. 
Allowing the vowels a, ¢, i, 0, u, to stand for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
the arrangement was indicated by Bachet by the vowels in 
the following couplet : 
Mort, tu ne falliras pas, 
En me Jivrant le trespas. 
Subsequently the vowels were fitted with consonants in 
the following line: 


Populeam virgam mater regina ferebat. 


What is the origin of the popular superstition 
that it is unlucky to overturn the salt at table ? 
West Philadelphia. WISsTAR. 


It is supposed to have arisen from the celebrated picture 
of the “ Last Supper,’ by Leonardo da Vinci, in which 
Judas Iscariot is represented as overturning the salt. 


Where can be found the often-used expression 
**to take time by the forelock ?”’ 


Albany, N. Y. M. A. 


In one of Spencer's Sonnets are the following lines, in 
the Aldine edition before us, on page 156: 
Goe to my love, where she is careless layd, 
Yet, in her Winter’s bowre not well awake; 
Tell her the joyous time will not be staid 
Unless she doe him by the forelocke take. 


What is the origin of the term ‘‘a_ baker’s 
dozen,’’ and how did it come to mean thirteen 
instead of twelve ? ALLINGHAM. 

Newark, N. J. 


In old London, the retailer who bought loaves of bread 
of the baker to sell again, for every twelve loaves paid for 
received one extra, the odd loaf being the retailer’s profit ; 
hence, a “ baker’s dozen’’ always counted thirteen. 

Is the old tradition that “ rats will leave a sink- 


ing ship” founded on fact ? o . €. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Of course it is. When the water rises in a ship’s ceiling 
the rats are obliged to leave, or they would be drowned ; 
hence the sailors naturally infer that the ship is not sea- 
worthy, or wants a good pumping out. 

It reminds us of the cunning plan of a Yankee captain 
whose ship was infested with rats. He found out there was 
a cheese ship in the basin; and, getting alongside about 
dusk, left all hatches open, kept watch, saw all the rats over 
into his neighbor’s, drawn thither by the, to them, delicious 
odor, and then quietly slipped his moorings. 


A Medical License of the Olden Time.—The fol- 
lowing is a historical curiosity that will doubtless be of 
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interest to our readers, being a copy of a medical license 
granted by the General Assembly of Connecticut in 1652: 

** Thomas Lord, having engaged to this Court to continue 
his abode in Hartford for the next ensuing year, and to im- | 
prove his best skill among the inhabitants of the towns upon | 
the river within this jurisdiction, both for the setting of bones | 
and otherwise, as at all times, occasions and necessities may 
require, this Court doth grant, that he shall be paid by the | 
country the sum of £15. for all the ensuing year; and they | 


also declare that for every visit or journey that he shall take 
or make, being sent for to any house in Hartford, 12d. is 
reasonable; to any house in Windsor, 5s.,° to any house in 
Withersfield, 3s. ; to any house in Farmington, 6s.; to any 
house in Mattasebeck or Middletown, 8s. (he having 
promised that he will require no more); and that he 


| shall be freed, for the time aforesaid, from watching, 


warding and training, but not from finding ‘arms, according 
to law.”’ 
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The Family.—One of the most fatally-ominous signs of 
the times is the contempt in which the family relation is 
held by large masses of people in the country. Hence, the 
cause that has brought about this contempt is not an unfit- 
ting subject of thought. The sanctity of the household, the 
sacredness of the marriage relation, the consecration of 
parents to the well-being of the child, imply all that is best 
in society, and are the only guarantees of the perpetuity of 
those institutions of a country like our own, occupying the 
vanguard of the hopes and aspirations of our humanity. 

It is most true that uncongenial marital relations give rise 
to endless bickerings, and mar the sweetness of the finest 
tempers; yet these strike a less killing blow to the moral 
sense than that easy license which leaves men, women and 
children to follow the bent of their own inclinations. In 
the former case good may spring out of it, as the greatest of 
all poets has said: 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head; 
while the tendency of modern license is a downward in- 
clined plane. 

To remedy the hardships of the family relation, well-de- 
signing men have proposed various Communities in which 
the child is to be exempt from parental oversight, and 
become a ward of the State, or at least of the presiding 
regulations of the Community. Of course this process 
would neutralize parental forecast, and all that tender 
affection which becomes the bond of a family. 

As a searcher after the highest and best truth, it has been 
our privilege to visit several of these institutions designed to 
obviate the discomforts which.their founders believed in- 
separable to a household; we went as an observer, never 
as an acolyte. We passed many and most delightful days 
with several of the communities known by the name of 
Shakers. Their simple yea and nay, so expressive of un- 
adulterated truthfulness, commanded admiration as well as 
respect. : 

Their religious dance and singing, measured, solemn, 
became to me a low, earnest wail of the soul seeking for 
light. They were hospitable, kindly, diligent, orderly and 
thrifty, as everybody knows. A few children swung upon a 
gate—little uncouth, unkissed, unwhipped monsters, that 
seemed less children than tight-made, unfledged Shakers. 





Everything was pure and good in its way—tables and beds 
and linen immaculately white, fresh, and odorous of green 
grass or lavender. 

Their simple yea and nay, pleasantly modulated, seemed 
to penetrate the entire man and woman, and produced a 
winning simplicity and sweetness. The women were like 
nuns; and the men, recluse and sober, impressed one with a 
gentle austerity. I observed the women were not left to 
perform the more severe duties of the family; but were 
kindly aided by the brethren, who brought wood and water, 
and kept the out-door premises scrupulously neat. Some 
young girls looked quite charming in their lawn caps; but 
the gown brought the belt up under the arm-pits to the utter 
confusion of all grace and comeliness. Somehow, despite 
the- material comforts and the careful thrift and spiritual 
enthusiasm, which really did exist, Shakerdom lacked the 
geniality of -a home. The women seemed out of place. 
They have visions and dreams, prophecies that quite go 
beyond the so-called Spiritualists, to give something like 
zest and stir among them. I observed that they fondled 
cats, which several held in the lap as they conversed. 
Human affections must find expression, and are not easily 
obliterated. There are no progressive ideas tolerated by the 
Shaker. The revelations of Ann Lee, or “ Mother Ann,” 
as she is called by them, are still authoritative and unques- 
tioned. They go from place to place in their huge covered 
vans, two sisters comfortably seated in high-backed chairs, 
and in front two brothers in their broad brims, in better 
keeping and taste than the scant bonnets of the sisters. 

The Shaker rejects marriage, contemns progress, stifles the 
affections, and hopes to win the favor of heaven by a total 
negation of the laws of life. His cold, solitary existence 
has little to recommend it as a substitute for the tenderness, 
the stir, the responsibilities of the household, with its bick- 
ering and sorrows even included. 

Next comes the Phalanx, so much lauded by reformers as 
the grand panacea for all social ills. Here, too, was thrift, 
but allied to the utmost latitude of opinion. All doctrines 
were hospitably entertained. Religion of any kind or no 
religion at all was left to individual freedom. The family 
relation was accepted or rejected, as best suited believers in 
the doctrines of Fourier. Every man, woman, and child 
was expected to earn his way by toil of some kind, and as 
nearly all were ¢hinkers, it was natural that those able to 
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contribute in this line with acceptance, escaped most of the 
drudgery of manual labor, which fell heavily upon those 
who joined the Community penniless, and were followers 
rather than leaders in opinion. There was much intellectual 
stir, as may be supposed—conversation at stated intervals, 
essays, recitations, music, dancing, and the drama, in which 
there was no contemptible acting. 

Children romped and played and screamed to their hearts’ 
content, for coercion was inconsistent with harmony; and 
proclivities and affinities were to be respected. But even 
children must pay their way; and it was comical to see a 
little one of six or seven years old calling for such articles 
upon the table as best suited her taste, and pencil in hand 
gravely setting down the price and adding up the cost. 

‘“* How are you going to pay for this ?” I inquired. 

“Oh, I take care of the castors and spoons, and keep 
them nice,” was the reply; and subsequently I saw her 
with her neat little apron going about her duty in pretty 
housewife style. 

The men of the Phalanstery were mostly those of high 
culture, intermixed with disaffected, thoughtful men, sorely 
perplexed at existing social evils, and much in the state of 
mind of the poor miner so affectingly described by Dickens, 
who found it “all a muddle.” The women were far in- 
ferior to the other sex in point of education and mental 
questioning, but the mothers far more solicitous for the 
well-being of the children than the fathers. Pretty women 
and cultivated women have matters their own way every- 
where; it is among the homely, unprepossessing and labo- 
rious that unfavorable surroundings press most heavily, and 
in such a community as the Phalanx such unfortunates found 
themselves solitary and neglected, while in the outer world 
in the family relation they would not fail to find associates 
adapted to the mental organization of herself and her chil- 
dren, and where they could give and receive social ameni- 
ties. 

Of the children born under these circumstances I can 
truly say I never saw any so neglected, ill-mannered and 
uncouth; and more than one such mother expressed to me 
her regret at the mistake she had made in joining the 
institution. 

Brook Farm, an educational Community projected by Mr. 
George Ripley, and sustained by such minds as Horace 
Greeley, Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller and other transcenden- 
talists, was more ideal, and was an attempt to reconcile the 
disabilities of manual labor with the requirements of study 
and high culture. Ladies familiar with French and Latin 
might be seen scrubbing the floor and washing pots and 
kettles. Gentlemen learned in Greek and Hebrew and 
Sanscrit followed the all-accomplished founder, holding the 
plow and renovating Augean stables. When prosperity 
was seemingly ready to smile upon the Community an un- 
fortunate fire scattered its members and disappointed the 
hopes of Mr. Ripley, by consuming his property and leaving 
him deeply in debt. 

Of the Oneida Community and Mormonism it would be 
unbecoming to speak in an article like this; but they have 
done their full share in producing the unhappy contempt for 
the family relation so conspicuous in our time. 

I believe that many break away from social relations and 





join these Communities from absolute laziness, and willing- 
ness to shirk the responsibility and labor of supporting a 
family. 

Because our fathers were stern and unyielding, exacting 
the utmost submission on the part of children, coupled with 
the closest religious observance, we have fallen into the oppo- 
site fault of over-indulgence, or rather indifference ; so that 
annoyance and trouble be escaped, children may do as they 
will. Ah! well did the Saviour say that while we sleep the 
enemy will sow tares. Something may undoubtedly be left 
to natural or beautiful instincts, but most of us need training, 
soldierly drill from the first, and then hardly are we kept up 
to sober, judicious, human requirements.. We were taught 
one of the most beautiful of all the sentiments that lies at 
the root of all that is graceful and ennobling—reverence. 
Reverence toward God, reverence for the good and the 
great, and reverence for character in ourselves and others. 
That this was no blind, superstitious reverence, the story of 
the Mayflower, of William Penn, and the culmination of 
our independence as a people abundantly testifies. 

Where is the absence of this quality landing us? Look 
at the disruption of families, the frequency of divorce, and 
the prison filled with men who with brains crammed with 
learning, ostentatious in worldly splendors, honored and 
respected, were still nothing but fefons; without reverence 
for themselves, the law, or the dictates of humanity. 

There is something handsome and becoming in an orderly, 
well-managed family. It is the only primal, all-enduring 
fountain-head of the virtues. Women are happier presiding 
over this little kingdom, an epitome of all law and all 
government; men more rational, genial and more virtuous; 
while it is rare indeed that the children from such a house- 
hold, trained and drilled to all moral responsibilities, go far 
astray. 

No Community in which the family relation is set aside 
can ever fulfill the designs of Nature, or supply the inherent 
requirements of a being made for companionship, longing 
for the tenderest affections, and endowed with an intellect 
to understand the present and forecast the future, no less by 
divine intuition than by the light of experience. 

Duty, the great law of life, is first and last to a rational 
being. Not cold and unsympathetic, but conjoined to the 
gentlest and most unselfish emotions. A man or woman 
may only be said to be highly cultured, highly developed, 
fully civilized, when this great law is to them the law of 
life. And where but in a virtuous household can this most 
lovely and serene sense be so well cultivated ? 

Wordsworth in his fine * Ode to Duty”’ thus apostrophizes 
this “stern daughter of the voice of God,’’ and with a fine 
imagination includes the very stars as being held in their 
appointed orbits by this living, breathing moral element 
absorbed into the material : 


Stern lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face; 

Flowers laugh before thee in their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 

And the most ancient heavens through thee 
Are fresh and strong. 
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Human Hair.—ln every age and country, the hair of | 


woman has been considered an object of beauty; and St. 
Paul states that long hair isa glory to her. The form of 
human hair varies from that of a delicate round tube to that 
of a minute flat ribbon; and it is supplied through the in- 
terior with an oil, from which it receives its peculiar color. 
Round hair is straight and is generally soft, while flat hair is 
usually crisp or curly. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
admired yellow or golden hair as a mark of female beauty; 
but tastes differ in individuals and nations. It cannot be 
questioned, however, that long, soft hair, whether flowing 
in spirals or in a waving form, and of whatever color— 
black, brown or yellow—is attractive and much admired. 
Every woman seems to be animated with a natural desire to 
obtain long hair, and every man seems ambitious to preserve 
his natural head-gear in all its native strength. 

As baldness is generally considered a calamity by both 
sexes, its cause should be investigated in order to provide a 
remedy, if this is possible. Baldness is always an unnatural 
and therefore a diseased condition, though it by no means 
implies general derangement in all cases. It is believed by 
some to indicate power and activity of mind, and this may 
sometimes be the case; as undue mental exertion, by pro- 
ducing a febrile condition of the head affects the hair in the 
same way as a fever, though not in the same degree. It 
has been said that baldness, oftener than anything else, indi- 
cates the wearing of our modern water-proof and air-proof 
hats, which keep that portion of the head which they cover 
constantly heated and unventilated. In corroboration of 
this remark, it may be observed that the hair is generally 
thick and healthy below the point covered with the hat, and 
that women who use no air-tight covering for the head are 
seldom bald. 

But as if to contradict this latter theory of the cause of 
baldness, however, we are told that of all the honors con- 
ferred upon Cesar, there was none that he accepted more 
gratefully than the right to wear the civic crown, which 
served to conceal his baldness. Czesar certainly never wore 
one of our modern water-proof, air-tight hats; but he pos- 
sessed an intensely active mind, which may have caused his 
baldness. We also read that the prophet Elisha was bald, 
though he surely never had the misfortune to wear an air- 
tight hat; for he went uncovered. Baldness is certainly due to 
a disease of the scalp or the roots of the hair; but the cause 
of this disease is not understood. A recent writer upon this 
subject in England, states that the ancient Britons in their 
barbaric state possessed hair long, strong, and sufficiently 
thick to resist the cut of a sword; and the prevalence of 
baldness in Englishmen of the present day he attributes in a 
great measure to increased mental pursuits. 

Innumerable are the lotions and compounds now sold 
under the pretence of keeping the hair from falling out; 
others under the pretence of producing long, flowing hair; 
while others again profess to cure baldness and restore the 
hair to all its youthful vigor. 
forth under such pretences; but the Phrenological Fournal 
comes nearer the truth respecting the preservation of the 
hair than all the professors of hair fertilization. 
that vigorous health conduces most to preserve the hair, and 
says, ‘* When all the vital functions are in good working 


| 


order and activity, we find the hair bright, glossy, and pleas- 
ant to the touch; but on the contrary, when the body is dis- 
eased, the blood impure, or the system feverish, the hair 
becomes harsh, dry, and coarse, and the head covered with 
dandruff. With returning health, the hair resumes its origi- 
nal quality and condition.” 

With advancing years, the hair of the head loses the color 
of youth and becomes white. Gray hair is simply a mixture 


| of white with hairs of the previous color, brown or black. 





Hogsheads of liquids are sent | 


It asserts | 


The change of hue is not caused by disease of the hair itself, 
but from a want of the oil supplied by the hair follicles. 
White and gray hair grow as luxuriantly as the best crops of 
red, brown, or sable. The cause of the natural-colored hair 
oil becoming deficient is not well known. It is on credi- 
table record that many persons have become suddenly gray 
from fear and grief. Byron, in his immortal “ Prisoner of 
Chillon,” touches on the topic with a master hand: 


My hair is gray, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white in a single night. 


We are acquainted with a gentleman whose hair turned 
from a jet black to gray within two weeks, during intense 
mental study and anxiety; but, strange to relate, all those 
gray hairs afterward departed, and his dark locks returned 
again. In some families early gray hairs are hereditary. 
The members of a large family of men and women known 
to us, have become gray at from twenty to twenty-five years 
of age, and almost snow-white at thirty-five. Their hair is 
strong, and they are not subject to early baldness. The 
hair of the father of this family became white at an early 
age. 

In order to retain a youthful appearance many persons 
dye their gray hair. Preparations of the nitrate of silver 
are chiefly used for this purpose. For the bald-headed the 
only sure receipt to impart a more youthful aspect is the use of 
an uncomfortable wig. During the early part of the last 
century wigs were fashionable, and were worn by both old 
and young folks. When we gaze upon the pictures of the 
great men of that era, with their splendid flowing locks, it 
should not be forgotten that they were indebted to the wig- 
maker for them. 

Many customs have prevailed among the fair sex respect- 
ing the mode of arranging the hair, and they have a right to 
adopt a variety of changes; but cutting the hair short and 
wearing it like boys is not commendable. Men have at 
different times worn the hair long. This has ever been 
condemned as an unscriptural custom. In the days of 
Charles the First of England, the Cavaliers, who despised 
close religious forms, wore long hair, while the Puritans cut 
theirs short, and were called ‘“* Roundheads.”’ It has been 
calculated that by continual cutting and shaving of the hair 
about seven feet in length is removed from a man in twenty- 


| five years. Some writers assert that the practice of the close 


cutting and shaving tends to weaken the body. Such writers 
draw a powerful argument from old Samson, who, when all 
unshorn, slew several thousand Philistines with the jaw- 
bone of an ass, 

All the native people living under the tropics have black 
hair, while the light-haired races are chiefly found in the 
cold regions. But this is not an arbitrary distinction, as all 
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the aboriginal races on the American continent, extending 
from Patagonia to the Arctic Sea, have black hair. The 
Danes of Europe are held to be the red-haired race; the 
Germans, the fair-haired race. In Great Britain and Ireland 


the most common in the former, and black in the latter. 
The ancient Gauls of France and the Caledonians of Scot- 
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land were described by the Romans as yellow-haired races ; 
but this color of the hair is now seldom seen in any part of 


| the world. As the people of the United States are com- 


| posed of a mixture of all the European nations, their hair of 
there is no distinctive color of the hair; but dark-brown is | 


course is as mixed in color as. their descent; but in child- 
hood it is most generally fair, growing darker with advanc- 
ing years, till full maturity is reached. 
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Now that the civil war has ceased to be, and the South 
has settled down to apathy, if not peace, we of the North 
are apt to think the people there ought to be content and 
happy all day long. How is the fact? The misery en- 
tailed by the war, the poverty engendered by the war, pass 
out of men’s minds, as does also the real condition of the 
negro, emancipated from pupilage, and compelled to think 
and act for himself. The exodus of the colored population 
from the South may or may not be the result of political 
manceuvring, by which their votes, neutralized in one section, 
may be utilized in another; but the true and inborn reason 
for this exodus may be found in the poverty of the South. 

The negro, constitutionally sensual as well as indolent, 
covets cheery surroundings. He lives in the present, with 
little ferment. 

Though the system of slavery gave rise to terrible abuses, 
it had at the same time its bright aspect to an undeveloped 
understanding and a sensuous make-up. There was the 
little plot of ground, the smail cabin, the long Christmas 
holidays, the exemption from care, the banjo and dance; and 
all these are lost to him. He has grown taciturn and dis- 
contented, and seizes upon any opportunity to change his 
position in the hope of bettering it. The colored woman 
does not disguise her disgust at the new order of things, and 
here the ill product of the old bondage manifests itself. She 
remembers the old time when the mistress herself looked 
after the children, and the old nurse carefully attended tu 
their wants, and she herself was exempt from maternal 
solicitude; now she unwillingly mothers a child, and unwil- 
lingly cares for it. Her labor is more continuous, her holi- 
days fewer and their perquisites ignored. She becomes 
pathetic in contrasting the old with the new. Naturally 
sensual, and devoid of the stimulus of the ennobling senti- 
ment of freedom, she sinks to a lower grade of morals as 
her difficulties multiply. The whites in their altered for- 
tunes can do comparatively little to help them, and the 
consequence is that the colored race at the South are sharing 
in the destitution of its people. In a religious, no less than 
in a charitable point of view, the whole South is missionary 
ground, 

Our bad electoral system, which every four years converts 
the whole country into a turmoil of political excitement, is 
making sad havoc upon the morals and industries of the 
people, neutralizing any effort to tranquilize or elevate the 
very race which the civil war was designed to benefit. 
They cannot be permanently helped while those whose 





province it is to employ them are still suffering disaster, and 
have not the means of fully remunerating their toil. The 
contrast in the situation of many old influential families at 
the present time and before the war is to the last degree 
pitiable. The planter, no longer a patriarch in the midst of 
his dependents, is not unmindful of their necessities, and 
does not fail to relieve as best he can; while the negro, no 
longer dependent and in bondage, is exercised by tender 
pity for his former owners, and with filial affection lingers 
about the old homestead as loth to leave the familiar spot. 
This may be unwise, but it is very human. Hence it will 
be inferred that only dire necessity would induce the negro 
to emigrate. The chicanery of the politician and the glamor 
of Northern gold may have done much to promote his 
exodus, but Southern destitution has done more. 

The raid of Sherman across the country, without men to 
contest his march to the sea, was simply a war upon women 
and children, rooting up the last harvest of the perishing. 
The following extract from the letter of a Southern woman, 
written at this time, gives a vivid picture of the sufferings of 
those who had no voice in precipitating the events of the 
war: 

“Tt was not the war only that depopulated our country; 
sorrow for the dead, privation, anxiety, disappointment in a 
thousand ways, did their sad work. My oldest son was en- 
gaged toa near relative of Governor Butler, but she died 
while he was in the army, and her family was burned out 
by Sherman. The house was actually fired over the heads 
of the children, for the parents had both died, and the oldest 
daughter took the little ones and seated herself upon a chest 
containing a few things rescued from the flames, and there 
witnessed the destruction of their home. I send you some 
verses written while our beloved city, the pride of the South, 
was burning; we were sixty miles distant, yet the flames 
were visible. Oh, the horrors of that time!” 

Again she gives a touching picture of the toil to which 
delicately-raised women and children are now subjected; of 
the helpless colored children and infirm old people aban- 
doned to the mercies of their old owners by negroes that 
followed in the wake of the Northern army, and which 
greatly enhanced the sufferings of the white population. 

Then came the reign of the carpet-baggers, who converted 
taxation into confiscation, and were like a swarm of locusts 
devouring all in their path; and now, though in a measure 
emancipated, the South is but clearing up the debris of their 
destruction. They are being deprived of laborers to till 
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their soil, which is rich and productive to an astonishing | 
degree. They have the staple for innumerable industries— | 
mines to be worked to enrich the capitalist, beautiful rivers | 
and long reaches of seacoast with delicious fish, and capa- 
bilities for fruit-raising to supply the world. She is not 
deficient in enterprise, but lacks capital for its existence. 
She is fast out-wearing her old stagnant pedantry and help- | 
less aristocracy, and in religious feeling and moral sense has 
not retrograded to that degree so conspicuous in other sec- 
tions. Her prisons are not crowded, and the few incarce- 
rated therein are ignorant as well as wicked—not bank 
directors, Sunday-school teachers, ministers of the gospel, 
commissioners of charities, and cultivated merchants. “The 
destruction of the poor is their poverty’ is a saying of 
Holy Writ, and this is most applicable to the people of the 
South. S 





The Wrong Men in the Right Place.—This was aptly 
illustrated in the case of two men of the highest and lowest 
grade in an English prison. The former was the fraudulent 
banker, Sir John Dean Paul, convicted of embezzling thou- 
sands; the other a pettifogging thief, convicted of stealing 
property to the amount of a few shillings. The ex-banker 
was treated with every consideration by the gaol authorities. 
He was employed in the laundry, and the utmost extent of 
hard labor exacted from him was the occasional turning of 
amangle. He was well fed and fattened; and, considering 
the nature of the place in which he found himself, Sir John 
Dean Paul, it may be said, lived in clover; but not so, how- 
ever, as regarded his more humble partner in iniquity. He 
was well worked, sparingly fed, and experienced none of 
those little indulgences which so materially alleviated the 
baronet’s sufferings whilst in durance vile. Being of a 
poetical turn, the minor delinquent gave expression to his 
feelings on this subject in the following pungent verse, in- 
scribed on the walls of the engine-room : 


If I’d been a partner in a bank, 
I shouldn’t be turning this ’ere crank. 


Our poetical thief was evidently a shrewd observer of men 
and manners, and probably knew, to his cost, the truth of 








the old proverb, which tells us one man may steal a horse 
with impunity, whilst another will be hanged for looking 
over the hedge at it. Sometimes the law bags great offen- 
ders, as in the case of Sir John Dean Paul; but, generally 


| speaking, if the public mind can be pacified by the sacrifice 
| of the minnows, the big fish contrive to escape out of the net. 


The latest style adopted is a visit to the seashore while 
the Board of Pardons is holding the question of a pardon 
before sentence under consideration. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether or no 


—a partner in a bank 
Will be turning this ’ere crank 


before the Ides of May overtake us. 


City of Rome.—The largest steamship in the world, ex- 
cepting the Great Eastern, is being built at Batrow-in-Fur- 
ness, England, by the Barrow Shipbuilding Company, for 
the Atlantic service of the Inman Line, and is to be named 
the City of Rome. She will have a total tonnage of 8300 
tons, with engines of 8500 horse-power, and will be fitted 
with three funnels and four masts. She is expected to 
steam sixteen to seventeen knots per hour. She is to be 
built of iron, and will be the most superb steamship afloat. 


Hawthorne to Stoddard.—A letter which passed from 
Nathaniel Hawthorne to R. H. Stoddard when the latter 
was looking after office, contains this sage piece of advice, 
which sounds as though the wisdom therein contained might 
have been derived from personal experience : 

«When applying for an office, if you are conscious of any 
deficiencies (moral, intellectual or educational, or whatever 
else), keep them to yourself, and let-those find them out 
whose business it may be. For example, supposing the 
office of translator to the State Department be tendered to 
you, accept it boldly, without hinting that your acquaintance 
with foreign languages may not be the most familiar. If 
this important fact be discovered afterwards, you can be 
transferred to some more suitable post. The business is to 
establish yourself somehow and anyhow.” 
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Rev. Mr. Dashwell, the New Minister at Hampton. 
By E. P. B. s6mo, cloth. Price $1. Philadelphia: 
Fohn E. Potter & Company. 

We are pleased to announce that the ‘‘ Rev. Mr. Dash- 
well,” who figured so prominently in the columns of the 
MONTHLY a few months ago in the serial entitled, “ The 
New Minister,’ appears in book form, very much improved 
and somewhat enlarged by the author. The additional mat- 
ter added considerably enhances the value of the story, and | 
gives additional prominence to the clerical gentleman so 
aptly described by the writer. The style of binding and de- 
sign upon the cover is a novel one, and quite in keeping, | 
we think, with the style and character it clothes. The story | 


itself to be properly appreciated must be read, and we can- 


| not do better than to commend its reading. 


| The Legend of St. Olaf’s Kirk. By GzorcE HouGuTon, 


Author of “ Christmas Brooklet,’ “ Songs from over the 

Sea,” “ Penny for your Thoughts,” etc. Boston: Estes 

& Lauriat. 

A very interesting legend, artistically related in blank 
verse. The scene is located in Norway, and assigned to the 
year 1150. It is arranged in two parts—the first embracing 


| the sketches of Valborg, Axel and Prince Hakon, the King’s 


Birthday, the Spaaquin, St. Olaf’s Kirk, and the Bells, 
while the seeond rehearses the Strange Knight, the Writing 
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of the Swords, the Feast of Welcome, and the Foray. 
Though this is the first of the poetical productions by this 
author that we have seen or read, we are inclined to the 
opinion that his previous works, judged by this, must bear a 
high degree of literary merit and excellence. 


By EMILE ZOLA. 
Philadelphia: - 
Well knowing the depraved taste of many readers for that 

which savors of the carnal, we do not propose to make the 
MonruHLY the medium through which their attention shall 
be called to any publication designed in its very inception 
and preparation to pander to just such a taste. It became a 
serious question in our mind whether we should notice the 
work at all; but after due consideration we arrived at the 
conclusion that it was a matter of duty we were called upon 
to discharge, however unpleasant and unpalatable it might 
be to ourselves. Our readers very well know that we have 
ever condemned the publication of such works of fiction as 
claimed to portray the immerality and licentiousness of 
French society life, and principally those written by that most 
licentious of all French writers, Zola. How any respectable 
American publisher, claiming a due regard for the proprie- 
ties, and moreover, occupying the position of a public 
monitor to a certain extent, can lend himself to the dissemi- 
nation of such vile literature, is far beyond our comprehen- 
sion. There can be no excuse; the mere plea that it pays 
handsomely does not justify the evil influences exerted upon 
public morals, nor does the fact that the language used is 
wholly free from vulgarity and obscenity palliate the offence 
one iota. The very atmosphere which surrounds the char- 
acters and the incidents of the work from beginning to end 
is tainted and smirched. There is nothing ennobling, but 
everything that is disgusting and repulsive to a moral and 
refined nature. There is not even a pretence to moral 
decency manifested, and the further the reader advances the 
viler the pen of the writer becomes. 

We have arrived at the conclusion that it is about time 
that public attention were aroused to the fact that too much 
of such vile literature is being published and sent broadcast 
over our fair land for the good morals of our young people, 
and that the sooner the strong arm of the law is exerted 
toward its suppression, supported by a healthy public opin- 
ion, the better for all concerned. No more deadly miasma 
floats upon the air of society to-day, vitiating and poisoning 
with its fearful venom whatever it touches, than the mass of 

literature now published. It indicates a decadence of 

“ood taste on the part of the public in patronizing it, and a 

silencing of the conscience on the part of publishers in 

catering the excesses of literary uncleanliness in which some 
authors wallow for people whose fancy is wholly for such 
inartistic indecencies. 

The above publishers may no doubt solace themselves 
with the fruits of a large sale of the work in question; but 
we do not see how they can reconcile the promptings of an 
outraged conscience to the baleful impressions made upon 
the minds of the many thousands of readers into whose 
hands the work may fall, to pollute and corrupt. 


Translated from the French by 


We do not presume that what we have said of the work | 





| clearly photographed. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


the greater is the pity. Would to God it were in our power 
to shield the innocent and pure in mind from contact with 
that which defileth worse than ‘ pitch!” 


Kings in Exile. From the French of Alphonse Daudet. 

By VIRGINIA CHAMPLIN. Soston: Lee & Sheperd. 

The grandeur of Daudet’s artistic power is manifested in 
the delineation of the character of the hitherto miser, who 
for love and loyalty to the phantom royalty, for his king, his 
queen, would use his long-hoarded gold with the greatest of 
liberality, even with that greatest proof of true generosity, 
concealing from them as well as others where the gold came 
from, allowing them to believe as long as possible that they 
were but using their own. Daudet is a powerful novelist, 
but nowhere in his “‘ Kings in Exile’’ is his power and 
pathos so truly artistic as when he sinks the queen in the 
mother-love. We do wish that French writers would not 
feel it necessary to serve up daintily for us all the disrepu- 
table intrigues, the Countess Spalato, the silly Colette! It 


is insulting to take respectable readers into such society, 
and even to force us to accompany them to the baker’s shop; 
even royalty does not gild such scenes. 


Short Stories of American Authors. By THomas 

WENTWORTH HiIGGINSON. Boston: Lee & Sheperd. 

A series of brief papers upon six of America’s most dis- 
tinctive writers, each inimitable in their own peculiar 
style. If genuises ever did, or do now exist, these writers 
could and can claim the family name. Hawthorne, Poe, and 
Thoreau have “ passed over” and joined the “ silent major- 
ity ;’’ yet none the less do they live daily with us in their 
works left behind them as enduring monuments. Howells, 
Mrs. H. Jackson, and Henry James, Jr., are still working 
earnestly, still patiently carving the memorials that shall re- 
count their fame to future generations. Mr. Higginson, in 
his ** Short Stories,” has proven himself a good workman, 
and as he had the best of material at hand, his “ Stories’ 
must have been profitable to himself as they will also be to 
the reader. 


“Hal,” the Story of a “ Clodhopper.” 

Rounp. Boston: Lee & Sheperd. 

A story which abounds in wise sayings and suggestive 
thoughts, aside from its attractiveness. This is as it should 
be. An author, if he will, may thus educate thousands that 
do not intend to be educated ; yet the good of the world de- 


By W. N. F. 


| mands that they should be as much as possible; and all 


stategy to that end is wise. Let them think that they are 
only amusing themselves; yet authors, like physicians, should 
see to it that they do imbibe something that will act as a tonic 
upon their mental weaknesses. We wish that all the Jenk- 
insons in the country were sure of seeing themselves thus 
Toadvine was the representative 
mean man of his class of society, as Jenkinson was of his. 


| Yet for Toadvine there was hope; Jenkinson was merely 


himself to the last. Brynton with quiet heroism and brave 
self-renunciation ; yet not that last hardly, she said him nay; 
but he will win the friendship of his readers and—slippers 


will be the means of deterring persons from reading it; but | perhaps. 
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GOSSIP AND NOTE BOOK. 


THE PROVERB OF Ems. 
Near the city of Ems, 
By the river bank fair, 
The mountains are lofty, 
And poor folks who dwell there 


Toil hard for their living. 
A vociferous band, 
All day by the river, 
With donkeys to let, stand. 


When the sunshine is bright 
And the weather is fair, 
All the ladies of Ems 
You may see running there. 


A ride to the mountains 
On a midsummer day 

Sets the dear creatures wild, 
And brings donkeys in play. 


So the townspeople say, 
And the proverb passes, 

That the women of Ems 
All run after asses. 


That proverb applieth, 
If but turned square about, 
Quite as well—for the truth, 
Just like murder, will out. 


At Nahant or Long Branch 
In the summer days fair, 
Look around, if you please, 
And see what you find there. 


By the blue ocean wave 
That fashion can swim in, 
Some thousands of asses 


Run after the women. E. L. B. 


| my life,’’ 


| of an almond. 


remarked a traveller to a Dutch driver. “Oh 
nein,” replied honest Hans, slowly taking his pipe from his 
mouth, “ de miles yasn’t long; but ven dey make de road de 
schtones gave ouit, so dey hat to puta mile-schtone every 
two miles. Yah, dot vas it.” 


Musical.—The great Mendelssohn’s name signifies son 
Now, if he had been born twins, would his 
name have been Philip-poena? There’s a nut to crack. 


However successful a dentist may be, he can only be 


| said to live “ from hand to mouth.” 
| 


| who wanted to see some shoes. 
| customer, in a dazed, absent-minded sort of way. 
| quare,” said Pat; “three legs and no two ef ’em mates.” 





“What number?” asked the Irish attendant of the man 
“13, 15, 14,” answered the 
«“ That’s 


“Is it becoming to me?” asked she, as she paraded in 
the costume of one hundred years ago before the man who 
is not her lord and master, but is her husband. “ Yes, my 
dear,” said he, meekly. ‘Don’t you wish I could dress 
this way all the time?” she asked. ‘“ No, my dear,” he 
answered ; “but I wish you had lived when that was the 
style.’ 


‘** How came these holes in your elbows ?”’ said a widowed 
mother to her onlyson. ‘Oh, mother, I hid behind the sofa 


| when Colonel Gobler was saying to Maria that he’d take 


her even if you had to be thrown in; and he didn’t know I 
was there, and so I held my tongue and laughed in my 


| sleeves till I bust ’em.” 


“TI say, old fellow, that tailor you recommended me to 
isascamp. I sent him my overcoat to repair, and what do 


| you think the rascal has done with it? Why, pawned it!” 


“ Yes, but that enabled him to get mine out of pawn—that’s 
why I recommended him to you. Now, you recommend 


him to some other fellow, and you will get yours back.” 


When to Marry.—Those about to marry, and wishing | 


to know which is the proper age, are referred to the follow- 
ing precedents: Adam, 0; Shakspeare, 18; Ben Jonson, 
21; Franklin, 24; Mozart, 25; Dante, Kepler, Burke, Scott, 
26; Byron, Washington, Bonaparte, 27; Penn and Sterne, 
28; Nelson, 29; Burns, 30; Chaucer, Hogarth, 32; Words- 
worth and Davy, 33; Aristotle, 36; Sir William Jones and 


Wellington, 37; Wilberforce, 38; Luther, 42; Addison, | 


44; Wesley, 47; Swift, 49; Buffon, 55; Old Parr, the last 
time, 120. Now, if Adam married before he was a year 
old, and the veteran Parr buckled with a widow at 120, a 


man may wed at any age he pleases, and find shelter under | 


great names for either early or late marriages. 


Dutch Miles.—“It seems to me that you have the 
longest miles in this confounded country that I ever saw in 


It is related of a well-known merchant that, after making 
his will and leaving a large property to a trustee for his son, 
he called the young man ir, and after reading the will to 
him, asked if there was any alteration or improvement he 
could suggest. ‘“ Well, father,” said the young gentleman, 
lighting a cigarette, ‘I think, as things go nowadays, it 
would be better for me if you left the property to the other 


fellow, and made me the trustee.’”” The old gentleman made 


| up his mind then and there that the young man was quite 


competent to take charge of his own inheritance, and 


| scratched the trustee clause out. 


“I am sorry,” wrote a girl to her bald-headed lover, 
after the engagement had been broken off; “ but, with your 
letters, which I enclose, it is impossible to return you a lock 


of your hair,” 





GOSSIP AND 


NOTE BOOK. 





«« Come, sing something for us, Miss Jones.” 
«Excuse me; I never sing.” 

« What, never ?” 

“© ¢ Non é ver.” 


Query: Will a dog knaw a trom-bone? And if not, 
whine not? 


“ Lieder ohne Worte.’’—Whistling, of course. 


The thing to “ forget and forgive’’ is good advice—at all 
events, forget. 


They adulterate coffee with chicory, they adulterate chi- 
cory with earth; now, where is the enterprising individual 
that will adulterate earth ? 


Kleptomania—A fit of abstraction. 


EPITAPHS. 
On a Dyer: 
Here lies a man who daily dyed 
Until he reached threescore ; 
One day, alas! he died himself, 
And now he dyes no more. 
On a Gossip: 


She talked in joy, and e’en in pain 
Her tongue was ever going yet; 
And when she died, her last regret 
Was that she ne’er could talk again. 
On a Doctor: 


Death, killing Purge, his business did not kill; 
He’s visiting his former patients still. 
On an Actor: 
He played ‘‘ Old Man” with such rare excellence 


Death was himself deceived, and took him hence. 
Many a nickel makes a muckle. 
Sucked tin—a Christmas horn. 
The minister’s excuse.—It was a mere “ clerical error.” 
Light literature—all about Edison. 
Ticket speculators—politicians. 


Though ladies like to join archery clubs, they can’t be 
said to be at all partial to cross-beaux. 


A new magazine having been lately started in Brooklyn, 
Twinkle says, sarcastically, that is only a try-monthly. 


Does the S. P. C. A. know that animals are pounded all 
over the country ? 


Man wants but little ear below, 
Nor wants that little long. 


A grave-yard—A foot of black crape. 

Does an artist’s taste depend altogether upon his pallet ? 

An invalid, growing worse, and having spent several 
sleepless nights, was asked if he did not desire the attend- 


ance of aclergyman. The sick man consented, and on the 
arrival of the reverend gentleman, requested that he should 





preach a sermon. “A sermon!” exclaimed the amazed 
clergyman, “ rather let me pray with you and exhort.” «A 
sermon, if you please,” said the invalid. “Ishave only 
heard you preach twice, and as each time I fell asleep, I 
thought a short discourse now might have the same effect, 
and the doctor tells me that a sleep is what I am positively 


in need of.” Strange to say, the clergyman did not oblige 
him. 


A Delicate Compliment.—A poet was asked by a 
happily married friend to furnish him with a copy of the 
“Model Wife,” as his last poem was entitled. “It were 
needless,” answered he, “ to give you a copy, as you already 
possess the original.” 


A young man being tried for pocket-picking, the court 
decided that he “ had no hand in it.” 


Funerals are so extravagantly conducted now-a-days that 
oftentimes the rites of the dead are wrongs to the living. 
Neither few-nor-all should attend the funeral. 


A stump speaker—A toothless old man. 


“ Well, John, has your master’s fever gone off?” asked 
the doctor, calling to see how his patient progressed. “ O, 
yes, doctor,” said John, “his fever’s gone off, and he has 
gone off with it.” 


Musical Conundrum.—Why was the composer of the 
opera of “La Dame Blanche” like a dumpling? Because 
he was only Boildieu (boiled dough), 


A Philadelphia girl, when she’s jilted, don’t seem to 
mind “ getting the sacque”—so long as it is seal-skin. 


A Child’s Reason.—‘ Mamma, why is the sea so salt?” 
asked little Willie. ‘ Really, I can’t tell you,” answered 
his mother. ‘I know, I know, mamma,” cried he, triumph- 
antly, “its because the fishes like it.” 


“A young woman wants a wash,” is the queer wording 
of an advertisement in the Philadelphia Ledger for March 
20th. 


Motto of the Cincinnati pork raisers—The fen is 
mightier than the sword.’’ 


Letter S.—The value of the letter s may be seen by 
omitting it from speculation, when it becomes peculation, 
which to say the least is an ugly word. Take s from 
slaughter, and it bursts into laughter; while take it from a 
caress, and find nothing left but cares. Why, without the 
beautiful letter s what would our boasted stars and stripes 
be? Nothing but miserable tar and tripe. 


A well-known attorney recently tock strong exception to a 
ruling of the court that certain evidence was inadmissible. 
“IT know, your Honor,’ said he, warmly, “ that it is proper 
evidence. Here I have been practicing at the bar for forty 
years, and now I want to know if I ama fool?” That,” 
replied the court, “is a question of fact and not of law, and 
so I shall not pass upon it, but let the jury decide.” 





